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410 Homelessness, etc. 


HOMELESSNESS. 
Ah, this old earth of which I grew so 
fond, 
Thinking it was my home, 
Is it akin to all that lies beyond? 
Must we forever roam 
Homeless and orphaned as we wander 
here, 
Seeking a spot 
Where feet may weary not 
Nor hearts grow tired of losing what is 
dear? 
Doth this prefigure all 
That can befall? 
How sad to pass from earth to other 
earth, 
From birth to birth. 
Finding the selfsame want and discon- 
tent, 
The same bewilderment, 
Like a lost bird that cannot win its nest; 
But still is sent 
Farther and farther hungering for rest. 
Ah, this old earth! 
And yet of what we know it is the best. 
Its things of greatest worth 
Are such that we are fain to hold them 
fast, 
And weep when they are snatched from 
us at last. 
For all its loss we scarcely love it less, 
This graveyard of the past, 
This home where our chief woe is home- 
lessness. 


ARTHUR E, SALMON. 


WITHOUT WORDS. 
We met and we felt there was something 
between us; 
We met for the first time one night at a 
ball; 
We met, and it seemed that the past time 
had seen us 
Companions in something held secret 
from all. 
I bowed and you smiled, and our eyes in- 
terchanging 
A look, as if only we waited the chance 
To say what we met for; we joined the 
arranging 
Of partners in rows for an old country 
dance. 


Next morning we moved from the covert 
together— 

The hounds giving tongue and the fox 

gone away; 











And through our grand gallop across the 
clean heather 
My tongue was uneasy with something 
to say. 
And though I was silent I felt that the 
longer 
We rode so together the nearer it came, 
As though in my being a spark smoul- 
dered stronger, 
Awaiting the impulse to break into 
flame. 





Returning at evening when farm-lads 
were calling 
Their field-weary cattle to stable and 


byre, 
We rode past the covert as twilight was 
falling 
Dew-laden with silver on sapling and 
brier; 


When suddenly something, a look or a 
sigh, love, 
Disturbed the fine balance between me 
and you, 
And lo! without time for a word or reply, 
love, 
Our hearts ran together like wind- 
shaken dew. 
Chambers’s Journal. WM. WOODWARD. 


TEMAGAMI. 


Far in the grim northwest, beyond the 
lines 

That turn the rivers eastward to the sea, 

Set with a thousand islands, crowned 
with pines, 

Lies the deep water, wild Temagami: 

Wild for the hunter’s roving, and the use 

Of trappers in the dark and trackless 
vales; 

Wild with the trampling of the giant 
moose, 

And the weird magic of old Indian tales. 


All day with steady paddles toward the 
west 

Our heavy-laden long canoe we pressed: 

All day we saw the thunder-travelled sky 

Purpled with storm in many a trailing 
tress, 

And saw at eve the broken sunset die 

In crimson on the silent wilderness. 

ARCHIBALD LAPHAM. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 














From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SIENA. 


THE TOWN. 
“Dal colle ove torregia e siede.”’ 


Siena “from the hills where she 
towers and sits” is one of the most 
characteristic of Italian cities. A per- 
fect example of that delightful tradi- 
tion of Tuscany, which prompts every 
man to place his house on a hill, 
perched the first castello that formed 
the beginning and citadel of the city 
on the highest of those soft and fertile 


mounts which form, with the lovely 
hollows and sunlit valleys between 


them, the characteristic landscape of 
Tuscany. This central group of little 
hills, now crowned on every point with 
ancient towers, and in earlier days still 
more closely encircled ‘with those 
monuments of local pride and power, 
is surrounded almost as far as the eye 
ean see by other little hills in every 
variety of gentle slope and undulation, 
which makes one think of “the little 
hills like lambs” of the psalm. Each 
one of them, almost without exception, 
has its building, its convent, its village, 
its palace, its farm-house; the learned 
and poetic shades of Belcaro distant 
among the pines; the heavy round of 
the Monastero, like a fortress, all dese- 
crated and empty, close at hand; the 
picturesque tower and cloister of St. 
Bernardino’s ancient home; the Osser- 
vanza, maintaining its few poor Fran- 
ciscan brothers scantily upon its little 
height—these all encircle the mother 
city, with many humble dwellings on 
similar elevations, amid all the spring 
verdure, and the budding vines, and 
the rising corn, which slope downward 
on every side, and clothe the undula- 
tions with every tone of green. A few 
olive-gardens give their soft shade to 
the landscape, and the blue hills close 
all around in flying lines of distance— 
soft, infinite, unending. Monte 
Amiata in the south, Monte Maggio in 
the west, stand upon those long, inter- 
lacing slopes which fill up the circle, 
the braes where the generous Chiante 
grapes are grown; and the soft 
heights towards Modena are all deep 
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velvet blue against the cloudless azure 
of the sky. 

It is the kindest, homeliest landscape 
in spring and early summer, when 
everything is green: warm so that the 
traveller feels a genial glow; friendly, 
not exotic, the country, rustic, natural, 
unsophisticated; the beautiful town 
towering up, with all its pinnacles so 
natural too; the centre of instruction 
and protection; the market-place of all 
that rural wealth. Art is a great thing, 
and enriches its seat and dwelling as 
nothing else can do; but I have a great 
love for the genial nature which wraps 
and encloses all, taking no thought for 
the masterpieces in chapel and palace, 
but much for the warmth of life, the 
kindly combinations of town and 
country, the cheerful, neighborly sup- 
ply and demand, the coming and going. 
There is a woman on her way to the 
great Easter festa, clasping two great 
flasks of wine, which no doubt she will 
leave at her customer's shop before 
she makes her way to the Duomo to 
hear the great Easter mass and the 
music, and see the archbishop pontifi- 
eando in all his gorgeous vestures: 
another carries in a cloth, suspended 
by the four corners, a hat, with the 
broad flapping rims peculiar to Siena, 
in creamy, fresh-pressed straw, no 
doubt the ‘work of her own fingers, and 
meant to pay for the little indulgences 
of the festa. It is one thing to see bales 
of such goods arriving at the ware- 
houses, and quite another to see one, 
all crisp and fresh, and carefully pro- 
tected from the dust, travelling down 
over the braes, carried by the satisfied 
maker to the expectant purchaser, to 
bring a little gayety and fulness to the 
mezzeria, the little farmhouse on the 
hill, for joy of Easter and the spring. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
great enchantment of Italy, the cause 
of that half-unconscious rapture with 
which the traveller is filled he knows 
not why, amid her delightful land- 


scapes, is this universal breath of life 
which is everywhere, the sense of hu- 
manity, the kind love and fellowship 
which seem to dwell in those smiling. 
isolated houses, 


each set on its hill, 
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where, could we wander and lose our 
way, refuge and succor could always 
be found. There is very little chance 
of an English tourist losing his way on 
the good Tuscan roads about Siena, 
but the danger is not at all necessary 
to the pleasure of the sentiment. This 
universal inhabitation makes the coun- 
try smile, and gives a friendly look to 
every scene. And the surroundings of 
Siena are very friendly. I am not 
quite sure that the manners of the 
countryside are so superexcellent as 
the native guide suggests, wna cortesia 
tutto Sanesi, or their language so ad- 
mirable as a great many critics assert, 
the invariable change of the ¢ into h 
being very confusing to a stranger, 
and not beautiful at all; but I am quite 
sure that no ‘kind look will ever en- 
counter an unkind one, or friendly 
greeting find other than a pleasant re- 
sponse. The children—that is, the lit- 
tle boys—are not to be relied upon; but 
little boys fresh from school are sel- 
dom agreeable when they are in their 
scores and the traveller is but one. 
The cathedral of Siena occupies the 
highest point of the three hills. Ac- 
cording to tradition, in the ages of 
myth and mystery a youth from that 
primeval Rome which was not yet 
Rome, the son of Remo and nephew of 
Romolo, fled into the wilderness as a 
consequence of some domestic differ- 
ences, and built himself a house upon 
the banks of the Tressa. His name 
was Senio, hence Senia, by the most 
simple derivation. If that is not found 
satisfactory. is there not the Etruscan 
tribe of Galli Senoni by whom it might 
have been bestowed? I incline to 
Senio because of the wolf, of which he 
must, no doubt, have brought with him 
a primitive example, suckling the im- 
mortal twins, a symbol which now 
forms the arms of the city, and is to be 
seen everywhere. It was named the 
city of the wolf, when it became 
known as a Roman colony in the days 
of Augustus, and called itself Sena 
Julius, out of compliment to Julius 
Ceesar. But the interest of Siena is 
entirely medieval, belonging to the 
Christian ages, which indeed were the 
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most warlike of all ages, rent with per- 
petual conflict, yet affording in every 
one of those fierce little cities, which 
built themselves round with bristling 
walls on every available hilltop in 
Italy, a foothold for that stout virtue 
of independence and traditions of free- 
dom ‘which helped the races to grow, 
and kept a shelter for every gentler art 
amid the clang of arms and war of 
factions. A walled town means not 
much more than a picturesque relic of 
the past to us now, and it is a pious 
local pride which preserves the line un- 
broken, and keeps the peaceful portals 
in repair, and thus guards for us the 
imagination of a city of refuge, a place 
of shelter and defence. But what a 
very different thing it was when a 
dusty troop, riding hard, horse and 
man at their last strain, toiled up the 
slopes with the thunder of the pursuers 
behind them, with shelter and safety 
before and murder and plunder be- 
hind. How often was Dante in such 
i party? and there his Matilda must 
have ridden, she who was afterwards 
to wander among the flowers of Para- 
dise on the banks of Lethe, but in life 
was a noble countess, bold and strong, 
Lady of Tuscany, the mate of kings. 
When the gates were thrown open, 
what long breaths would be drawn, 
what slackening of reins, what blessed 
sensations of relief! We are afraid 
these ancient lines would be little de- 
fence for any fugitive now, but then 
they meant salvation to many a weary 
band and many a forlorn and defeated 
hero. 

There is no better place to study the 
construction of a medieval town. All 
the winding ways that wander up and 
down a billside in the pleasant ups and 
downs which we all know so well are 
here made into paved streets, without 
any attempt to straighten them out, 
to level or fill up, so that the patient 
and well-trained horses of Siena clat- 
ter you along the stony pavement, 
round and round and up and down, 
exactly in the same line as you would 
have walked up and down had the 
braes been innocent of a house. Many 


of the streets in consequence are very 
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steep: they are all tortuous, winding 
and narrow; they are all strongly and 
well paved and in excellent order, no 
roughness of mending, no causeway, 
nothing but broad paving-stones, upon 
which the light little public carriages 
make a considerable noise, though the 
footing of the horses upou them seems 
perfect, and in a day or two the trav- 
eller no longer feels any alarm when 
he dashes down a stony precipice or 
turns a sharp corner. These paved 
streets all lead to a gate, of which, 
when Siena was in her glory, there 
was a great number (thirty-eight, we 
think, as against eight only which sur- 
vive), and give egress to the country. 
From behind the high altars in the 
church of San Domenico there is a de- 
lightful lesson to be had in this art of 
city building. The little valley, which 
lies between the spur of the hill upon 
which that great church is built and 
the crowning peak which bears the 
cathedral, lies green before us with all 
its natural undulations, a breathing- 
space in the very heart of the city. It 
bears the exact form of the streets by 
which we reach it, the very indenta- 
tions made by the trickle of a runlet 
being faithfully copied in the inclina- 
tion of the pavement in the middle, 
which, if rains were many in Siena, 
would carry its trickle of moisture too. 
On the other side of the green bank the 
Duomo climbs with all its roofs, and 
the campanile which forms its apex, 
to the very point of the heights, which 
is exactly completed by the highest 
pinnacle of that balconied and machic- 
olated tower, standing sheer up, the 
crown of all, against the sky. 
Between the cathedral and San 
Domenico the Kittle hill slopes, all 
green and open, towards the level of 
the gate within which is the fountain 
of the Fontebrande—the great fountain 
of the contrea@, with the washerwomen 
busy at their work under the shady 
arches which enclose it, and all the 
little commotion which marks the cen- 
tre of the parish, where so much of 
the women’s work is done, and most 
of the parish gossip got through. This 
spot is close to the little street in which 
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the life of St. Catherine, the favorite 
saint of Siena, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of her own or any 
age, was passed. There is not a little 
girl or boy, paddling at the edge of the 
Fontebrande among the washerwomen, 
who will not rush to show the trav- 
eller the house of Caterina; and here, 
no doubt, she too must have come in 
her early days, the dyer’s daughter, in 
the service of her family, to cleanse 
linen and draw water, like the other 
maidens of the contrada. Up the steep 
slope to the church, and low down to 
the full-flowing fountain at the bot- 
tom of the hill, the centres of life lie 
close together as they did four hundred 
years ago—the silent, great basilica, 
the home of prayer and contemplation, 
and the perennial fount of pure water, 
the cheerful scene of labor and cleans- 
ing, the lowly, active life and the spir- 
itual going hand in hand. 

I am not quite sure of topographical 
accuracy, not is it of great importance, 
but I think that the third hill is that 
of San Francesco, on the western side 
of the town, another great, silent and 
solemn basilica, in which the impres- 
sion of vast space ‘without ornament, 
unbroken by aisles or even by chapels 
except those against the wall, gives 
something like the effect of a Gothic 
cathedral, though without its variety 
of clustered pillars and graceful arches. 
In San Francesco the image of St. 
Bernardino is sweet as that of St. 
Catherine in San Domenico. These 
two great churches stand just within 
the line of the walls to east and west, 
sentinels of the city, each with its na- 
tive saint—the gentle preacher on one 
hand, the kind and quaint old man, 
who would not be bishop, but only 
brother, the familiar orator of the 
Campo; and, on the other, that more 
wonderful figure, the Ascetic Maiden, 
her eyes half blinded with tears and 
watching, except when they shone full 
like stars, pointing out to pope and 
politician the right way. A city is 
rich which has such inhabitants dwell- 
ing in it forever, enriching its reputa- 
tion, making it honorable among the 
nations. Florence was greater than 
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Siena, and crushed her in later days, 
depositing the hated yoke of the Medi- 
cis upon her neck. But Florence has 
no Catherine, scarcely a Bernardino, 
and the glory of the little city on the 
three hills is all her own. 

There are no such heroic figures of 
the civic life to glorify the Campo, 
which forms the central point of the 
town. This curious square, which the 
original builders have treated as the 
streets are treated, in an exact adher- 
ence, it would seem, to its original 
form as a slightly concave platform 
on the hillside, is much higher at the 
upper than at the lower side; and the 
central space, paved with small stones 
within the broad flagged, irregular 
circle which surrounds it, is rather in 
the shape of a fan or shell than a 
round, and slopes at a slight angle 
from top to bottom—a shape which dis- 





tinguishes it among all the public 
squares of all the cities. The Campo 
is unique and characteristic; and 


though we have just said it has no 
heroic figures, there is one of whom 
the great poet of Italy gives us a noble 
picture, worthy of the place and sur- 
roundings. When Dante was in Pur- 
gatory, and saw so many souls in those 
torments which are full of hope, and 
meant te end in complete restoration, 
it happened to him to encounter one 
{bound down by the great stones which 
were the punishment of Pride in these 
circles—stones so heavy that the heads 
which had been held most high were 
weighed down under them, so as almost 
to touch the earth on which they trod) 
whom the poet had known in life, 
Oderisi of Gubbio—a famous miniatur- 
ist or illuminator, who had been held 
first in his profession. There is no 
passage in the “Divine Comedy” better 
known than that in which Oderisi pro- 
claims the vanity of mortal fame. 
“Art not thou,” cries Dante, “that 
Oderisi, the glory of Agobbio and of 
art?’—to which the once proud artist 
answers from the depths, shifting his 
bowed head to throw a painful glance 
upward to his old friend. “Brother,” 
he says, “the page is brighter to-day 
which is drawn by Franco the Bolog- 
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nese: the honor is all his, though still 
a little mine.” Before this subdued 
painter goes another soul _ softly, 
weighed down by his punishment, who 
points the lesson still more strongly. 
Tuscany once rang with his name, but 
now it is scarce whispered in Siena. 
Who is he? Provenzano Salvani, once 
tyrant and master of Siena, in that 
proud day ‘when Montaperto was 
fought, and Siena had her foot upon 
the neck of Florence. “How is it,” 
cried Dante, doubly struck by the viru- 
lence of the pride which had helped to 
humiliate his own city, “that such a 
man was admitted here?” “When he 
was most glorious,” says Oderisi, “liv- 
ing royally in the Campo of Siena, he 
humbled himself and became a beg- 
gar for the love of a friend whose ran- 
som from the prison of King Charles 
had to be paid.” The story is given 
more fully by a chronicler. The ran- 
som was ten thousand florins of gold, 
which had to be paid in a month. 


When the news came to Messer Proven- 
zano, making him tremble for his friends, 
he caused a bench covered with a carpet 
to be placed in the piazza, and sitting 
there asked of the Sienese abashed (ver- 
gognosamente) if they would help him in 
his need with a little money, not forcing 
any man, but humbly asking their help. 
And when the Sienese saw their lord who 
Was so proud a man asking so kindly, 
they were moved with pity, and each one, 
according to his means, gave his aid: 
King Charles had his money, and the 
prisoner was released. 


This is a pleasant recollect‘on for the 
Campo. The proud medieval lord, 
holding his head so high, who had 
caught the reins of government in the 
city at its proudest moment, but now 
sat abashed at the great doorway of 
the public palace, exposed to all who 
passed by, to bear the humiliation of 
refusal, perhaps, and thejeers of the 
proud populace, begging for his friend. 
This deed won for him his entrance 
into Purgatory, instead of by the 
darker gates, where hope was left be- 
hind. There is a street named the 
street of Provenzano Salvani, not far 
off—though his name is no longer whis- 
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pered in Siena. But then in front of 
the Palazzo the dreamer may look for 
him seated “trembling in every vein”— 
ashamed yet steadfast, in a still more 
brightly colored and highly animated 
crowd than that which stili pours 
through the Campo. The square is de- 
scribed in modern records as the place 
where “se correva il palio.”” The Palio 
is an immemorial race run by a certain 
number of horses, selected with their 
riders from each contrada, the race- 
course being the flags of that sloping 
pavement around the piazza, between 
the houses and the rail of the central 
enclosure. That central enclosure, so 
curiously shaped, with little ribs 
running from top to bottom, like 
the sticks of an outspread fan, is 
crowded with people whose excitement, 
each for his own contrada, and the 
shouts of encouragement and applause 
with which horses and riders are ex- 
cited to exertion as they gallop wildly 
round and round (three times) the re- 
sounding flags, make a scene of aston- 
ishing gayety and tumult once a year. 
Unfortunately, it happens in August, 
and few English travellers have there- 
fore seen the running of the Palio, 
wildest and strangest of sports. Ma- 
dame Villari has given a very spirited 
description of it in one of her Sketches 
of Tuscany. 

Just above the Campo, in the long 
line of streets beyond its upper side, is 
a spot still more central than itself: 
all the great thoroughfares of Siena 
meet in a sort of Carrefour which bears 
the name of the Croce del Travaglio. 
There is no cross or sign of one in this 
junction of the ways, nor even a tradi- 
tion, so far as appears, of any such 
symbol; but from ancient times till 
now the name has remained with a 
curious suggestiveness. Was it once in 
unknown ages the Market Cross where 
the laborers waited te be hired, as in 
the parable? No one can tell: but it 
is still the Croce del Travaglio where all 
the ways meet. It is the centre of 
traffic and life as in the olden times, 
though it is the peaceful current of 
work and modern living which flows 
through now. When the bell rang a 
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stuormo in the ancient days, clanging 
wildly for the approach of a Floren- 
tine army or some raid from the south, 
this was the point to which every one 
rushed for news or counsel and to re- 
ceive their orders for defence, while 
all the gates were shut, and all the 
bands in motion, and every man 
looked to his arms. Never was a city 
more torn asunder within or tormented 
from without than Siena in those an- 
cient days. Florence, her familiar foe, 
once for a moment crushed under her 
foot at Monte Aperto, never lost an 
opportunity to send out a force against 
her; and the “Diario” of events is little 
but a succession of attacks, now from 
one quarter, now from another, which 
kept the city perpetually on the alert. 
If there occurred a lull by any chance 
in these assaults, the lively citizens 
turned to their feuds at home, and 
changed their government or pulled 
down their head with the concentra- 
tion of passion and virulence which 
only seems possible within the walls of 
a town, where every family is closely 
pressed against its neighbor, and no- 
body can put forth a foot without 
treading upon some privilege or pre- 
tension. 

Siena is orderly as the most patriotic 
citizen could desire now: it is prosper- 
ous, busy, full of life and movement, a 
clean and lively town, without smells 
or rubbish, well-governed and well- 
doing. It is all the more curious to 
find that the Croce del Travaglio is still 
the centre of the place, though never a 
cross has stood there. nor any symbol 
we know of, to mark the popular place 
of meeting. Charing Cross was never 
so bare of memorial, though, to be 
sure, Charing Cross is a wide space, 
whereas theCross of Labor is not much 
bigger than the space on which Nel- 
son’s monument stands, and holds as 
in a knot the three stormy confluents 
of the streets, torrents rather, midway 
in their career from the heights above 
to the gates below. 

This is the aspect of the modern city: 
its streets are lined with the old pal- 
aces of the many warlike races who 
found their headquarters in Siena— 
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great, noble squares of building with 
Gothic windows, fine courtyards, and 
noble suites of rooms, now almost in- 
variably subdivided, the piano nebile, 
or first floor, being reserved by the 
family, which in some cases still re- 
tains its original dwelling, though 
many have changed hands. There still 
frowns the lofty dwelling from which 
that Pia of the Tolomei whom Dante 
met in Purgatory may have looked 
forth in her peaceful days before her 
jealous husband sent her into the 
Maremma to die. And then the Picco- 
lomini still retain, to their name at 
least if no more, the mansion to which 
their great ornament and pride, Eneas 
Sylvius, Pope Pius II., added the 
“Loggia del Papa,” dedicated to “his 
own people,” gentilibus suis. This great 
and picturesque personage was, as will 
be hereafter seen, one of the great 
glories of Siena, and is nobly illus- 
trated here in various ways. He is 
perhaps the only citizen of Siena who 
can be identified, like Catherine and 
like Bernardino, though we can 
scarcely give to Eneas Sylvius the 
philosopher and politician the char- 
acter of a saint. There are other 
popes, but none of so much note (the 
Chigi, we think, claim two); and the 
house of the Magnifico Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, one of the short-lived potentates 
who seized for a moment the reins of 
power in Siena, still bears his name, 
though little more is known of him. 
It is a curious commentary upon 
greatness, that among all those palaces 
built to the honor of a name, and form- 
ing the home of a race, there is no 
house in Siena so completely to be 
identified still, ‘with all its humble 
uses, as the house of the dyer in Fonte- 
branda in the little street near San 
Domenico, where yet the traces of the 
family life of the fourteenth century 
can be made out even under all the be- 
wildering array of altars, chapels and 
oratories under which they are hidden. 


“Oh vanagloria dell’ umane posse 
Com’ poco verde in su la cima dura,” 


the human 
in cherished 


says the poet. But yet 
sentiment which keeps 
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recollection the kitchen of the tanner’s 
house, the family room above it, the 
recognizable scene of a thrifty bur- 
gher’s life four hundred years ago, is 
not a thing which lasts, or counts for 
little, in the memory of the world. The 
emulations die away, and we smile to 
think that Cimabue no longer holds 
the field, but that Giotto has all the 
cry. They are both long swept away 
upon the tide of time, but the names 
of both still last green upon the height, 
and both are remembered together. 
Yet neither secure so warm a hold 
upon the popular heart as the saintly 
maiden who lit the fires and swept the 
floors in the tanner’s house, and 
climbed the gentle slope to San Do- 
menico, the home of her spiritual life, 
where many a _ soft-hearted heretic 
from the ends of the earth climbs after 
her, tender of the very traces of her 
steps as of those of a dear friend. 


EARLY HISTORY. 

The early history of Siena is even 
more tumultvous, if that is possible, 
than the history of the other turbulent 
cities of Italy, in which the incessant 
struggle for the upper hand, carried 
on in the first place by one patrician 
family against the others, then by the 
nobles against the people, and perhaps 
underneath all by a dim ideal of per- 
fect government to be got at some- 
how, surged up in every generation of 
hot brains, and kept the little com- 
monwealth from every possibility of 
settling down. Siena was of the 
Ghibelline party through all the strug- 
gles of the world over that matter, yet 
nevertheless broke a victorious spear 
against no less great an opponent than 
Barbarossa, when the emperor as- 
sailed her liberties. Nearly two hun- 
dred years later, in 1369, Charles IV. 
attempted to take possession of the 
city, sending in a band of eight hun- 
dred free lances, the soldiers of for- 
tune who then devastated Italy, to 
occupy the Piazza del Campo and over- 
awe the burghers. The great family 
of the Salimbeni was on the emperor’s 
side, and the community was thus 
weakened within while so formidably 
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assailed without. But when the bells 
sounded @ stuormo, from the seat of 
the magistracy, the Palazzo Pubblico, 
which contemplated from all its win- 
dows that fierce crowd of troopers yet 
did not falter, the citizens arming in 
haste came rushing down every steep 
street to the Croce del Travaglio, where 
they encountered Charles’s proud pro- 
cession “advancing haughtily through 
the city like a conqueror,” and flinging 
themselves against the splendid cortége, 
drove the troopers back, seized the im- 
perial eagles, and sent Charles himself 
flying to the Palazzo Salimbeni, where 
he found refuge and had time to treat 
with and smooth down the fury of the 
citizens. 

To show, hosvever, how mingled 
was the strain of politics, and how 
little any steadfast action on one 
side or another was to be calculated 
upon, Siena was one of the fiercely 
Ghibelline cities that threw open their 
gates to Henry, smarting from the hu- 
miliation of Canossa. And the battle 
of Monte-Aperto, that never-to-be-for- 
gotten victory, when the Arbia ran 
red, and there was question among the 
Sienese chiefs and the Florentine 
exiles who were at their head of fol- 
lowing up their victory by erasing 
Florence from the face of the Tuscan 
earth altogether, was the great Ghi- 
belline victory of the age. The readers 
of Dante will remember how it was 
discussed in the gloomy regions of the 
Inferno by the chief leader, Farinata 
degli Uberti, that scornful soul who 
seemed to hold hell itself in contempt, 
and the poet. The Sienese still remem- 
ber Monte-Aperto as the Scots remem- 
ber Bannockburn. So signal a victory 
over the most intimate everyday 
enemy, the nearest neighbor and dead- 
liest foe, is not likely ever to be for- 
gotten, and no doubt, as great part of 
the animosity which tore Italy asunder 
under those names of Guelf and Ghibel- 
line, meant much more—the rage al- 
ways smouldering between the many 
pairs of cities, each of which would 
have given everything it possessed to 
subjugate its neighbor—and derived 
more real force from that than from 
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the larger feud between Church and 
State, the pope and the emperor. 

Provenzano Salvani, of ‘whom we 
have already spoken, he who begged 
for his friend’s ransom in the Piazza, 
was one of the leaders at Monte- 
Aperto; but he met his death in a vic- 
tory of the Guelf party nine years later, 
which seems to have almost extin- 
guished the Ghibellines in Siena, so un- 
equal were the fortunes of war, beat- 
ing down and raising up in almost an 
automatical succession the fate of 
these contending cities. The never- 
ending struggle with Florence is curi- 
ously iNustrated by one of those many 
anonymous scraps of contemporary 
history which make the annals of Italy 
so vivid, a “Diario” by an unknown 
writer, beginning in the year 1383. A 
great struggle was just over, in which 
Florentines, Pisans and the forces of 
Perugia all took part, and we find a 
council held in the council-hall (Sala 
de Grande Consiglio), at which the 
representatives of these cities ‘were 
present along with the Government of 
Siena itself in all its orders—the 
Twelve, the Nine, and a smaller num- 
ber of the Popolari or representatives 
of the people. It must have been a 
day of bumiliation for the proud Sie- 
nese, since it is evident that these hos- 
tile strangers took part in the change 
of government which was then “coun- 
selled and obtained.” There were eight 
hundred horsemen and two thousand 
infantry in possession of the city, so 
that no doubt the arguments of the 
intruders were strong. 


It was counselled and obtained that an 
arrangement should be made for eight 
or ten years for an election in this method 
—namely, four of the Nine [or opulent 
middle-class], four of the Twelve [the 
nobles], and two of the popular party, all 
of whom, out of respect to the Floren- 
tines and Perugians, were to be called 
Priori, and all the other ranks of officials 
in their gradations by the same method. 
The term of office for the magistracy was 
to be three months. 


“Thus,” adds the chronicler, “the city 
was pacificated,” and the strangers— 
that is, the soldiers—sent away. The 
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pacification, which was to be obtained 
by the distracting process of a new 
election and change of rulers every 
three months, was not likely to be a 
very satisfactory one. But it was the 
way in which all those tumultuous 
cities imagined that what was called 
liberty was to be obtained and pre- 
served—the mob being pleased by a 
semblance of thus doing everything, 
while the few wire-pullers guided it by 
the nose as long as they remained of 
accord. It must be remembered that 
these were the days of the soldiers of 
fortune, when every petty prince or 
little city secured the services of a 
Condottierre great or small, a band of 
troopers, generally foreign, whose oc- 
cupation it was to keep up the contin- 
ual little wars which devastated the 
country, and which seem, whatever 
side might rise and fall, to have 
afforded booty in one shape or other to 
them. To get rid of these locusts out 
of the city was always a gain, by what- 
soever intricate political bands they 
themselves were tied. 

In 1388, however, all this accord was 
broken up, and Siena sent a challenge 
(sfida) to Florence. “You must know.” 
says the chronicler, “that the Floren- 
tines might have kept Tuscany in 
peace; but instead of that they con- 
stantly made mischief between one and 
another, and roused up war in order to 
make themselves masters of other 
cities, as they did of Arezzo and Pie- 
tramala. And this was the reason why 
Siena came under the yoke of a master, 
which never had felt before the domin- 
ion of strangers.’ The challenge was 
sent on the 30th April, and early in 
May we find the Florentines riding on 
Sienese soil—taking and burning one 
village after another, “lifting” the cat- 
tle, and carrying off the hoards of the 
peasants, besides spoiling their vines 
and corn. To carry on any kind of 
cultivation on those soft Tuscan hill- 
sides, which we now traverse (very 
slowly) in a few hours, between 
Florence and Siena, must have been no 
easy life in those days. 


On the 20th July the Florentines 


came to Fontebecci and then to Monte 
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Martino, and raised their standard and 
carried off many prisoners. On the 30th 
they returned to Valdemerza and to 
Monteciano, scouring the country, and 
carried off three thousand great cattle 
and many of the smaller kinds. 

On the llth August they besieged 
Basciano, but did not take it; for Paolo 
Savelli (the Sienese general) came out 
with many followers, pushing as far as 
Sambuca, and by night twice encoun- 
tered the enemy, who were routed. The 
grain, which had been placed in their 
boats, ‘was brought back and was fol- 
lowed by the enemy, but not in large 
numbers, as far as Fontebecci. When it 
was known in Siena that the enemy was 
following, the shops were immediately 
shut, and every man ran to arms. The 
enemy being made aware of this turned 
back, and thus all their booty was con- 
ducted safely to Siena, and there was no 
loss to our side. 


Here the chronicler pauses to give an 
account of the price of provisions, 
which is difficult to follow without a 
table of weights and measures, and 
some idea of the different values of 
money in that time and this. “A pair 
of chickens were forty soldi,” he says, 
which seems cheap enough; “but 
capons brought two golden florins all 
but four soldi.”” And there was little 
concord inside the city to soften the 
dangers without. A certain Frate of 
the Augustines had his head cut off for 
bringing treasonable correspondence 
one of those autumn days, and the 
great palaces were full of turbulence 
and disorder—the Salimbeni, with all 
their young gallants a centre of dis- 
affection, always rebels against the 
civil rule. And things were very bad 
in the streets, commerce stopped, and 
every occupation arrested. “All the 
shops were abandoned, except those 
which supplied things necessary for 
soldiers and for the wounded.” This 
brief touch gives a very graphic 
glimpse of the situation. Every booth 
and wide open shop closed up in dark- 
ness, and only the armorer and the 
apothecary reigned supreme. 

“In August the Florentines reached 
the Castel della Selva, and there was 
much fighting, eight men being killed 
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at the foot of the wall, aud there were 
more than a hundred wounded. Inside 
were slain a woman anda man. When 
they appeared in Rengo-magno, Paolo 
Savelli and our people heard of it, and 
coming up with the enemy, engaged 
battle, and there was cruel fighting.” 
At the end the Sienese broke the 
Florentine force, and took the captain 
and the colors, and 152 prisoners, all 
of whom were brought before the Sig- 
noria. Twenty-five in all were killed 
in battle, and great rejoicings were 
made. In September they rode as far 
as Tolfe, and set an ambush and killed 
and wounded many, dragging out eyes 
and teeth, cutting off hands and feet 
and other members (dishoneste membri) 
with infinite cruelty, leaving the pris- 
eners to die of hunger. And many 
such things were done on other raids 
which we pass over, as similar things 
happen on both sides. But the ambush 
of the enemy was of little use, because 
everybody had returned home, though 
but for a brief repose. 

On the 16th September the Sienese 
scoured the country of the Florentines 
as far as Rubbo, and turning back 
with their prey fell into an ambush 
and fought: there were many killed 
and wounded on both sides. 

As winter went on the men of Siena 
would seem to have become aggressive 
in their turn; and perhaps from the 
fact that the army was thus with- 
drawn from the vicinity of the city, 
greater troubles arose ‘within. There 
were negotiations going on with the 
Duke of Milan, called.in the record by 
the inappropriate title of Conte di 
Virtu, which the community no doubt 
felt itself forced into, in order to secure 
a protector against its turbulent neigh- 
bors, but which many of the noble 
families opposed violently. Thus in 
October, while Paolo Savelli and his 
troops were carrying fire and sword 
into the Florentine dominions. the 
streets were loud with shouts and skir- 
mishes, the palaces closed like so many 
dark fortresses frowning upon the 
crowd, and every court-yard bristling 
with arms. “A great commotion arose 
in Siena on account of the Conte di 
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Virtu, and many of the Malavolti were 
slain.” After which the heads of two 
great houses, Messer Urlando Mala- 
volti and Messer Niccolé Salimbeni, re- 
tired to their castles in the country, 
and there joined in the struggle 
against their countrymen, taking the 
Florentine side. There was no doubt 
a kind of patriotism in resisting the 
appeal to a protector alien to the city, 
and one whose connection with it 
would probably lead to the establish- 
ment of a tyranny; but the Salimbeni 
at least, and probably other predomi- 
nant families, had already brought in 
foreign aid, and their love of their 
country was always mingled with am- 
bitious projects of their own. Mean- 
time the struggle went on through all 
the undulations of that smiling Tuscan 
landscape, which by nature seems the 
very home of peace. The Sienese took 
Poggio de Cortona and held it for 
thirty days, after which they were 
driven out by the Florentines. On the 
other side Montereggioni was lost but 
retaken the same day, the Florentines 
losing fifty men. And thus the record 
goes on, scarcely a week without 
Weapons in the streets, “palaces in- 
jured, especially that of the Tolomei,” 
scarcely a day without a village in 
flames, “the vines and trees destroyed” 
along a wide range of country, the very 
phrase bringing before us the fes- 
tooned elms and mulberries, the links 
of vine from row to row, which is still 
the favorite method of viniculture in 
Tuscany. Finally, either the belliger- 
ents grew tired of the unalterable vicis- 
situdes, the monotony of ineffectual 
victories and losses, by which neither 
side gained anything, or the Milanese 
alliance turned the scale, for we hear 
first of a truce of twenty-five days, and 
then that “peace was established be- 
tween Siena and Florence, and every- 
thing taken in the war (which had 
lasted two years) was amicably re- 
stored by either party, both prisoners 
and goods.” The absolute inutility of 
such struggles could not be better 
shown. Much trouble and misery, 
though perhaps less than we, from our 
very different standing-point, would 
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imagine, the people being inured to all 
the risks and troubles—without actual 
gain to either side, as many villages 
being wrecked and restored by one 
party as by the other—might, one 
would have imagined, have convinced 
the combatants of the folly of their 
constant struggles. No doubt the fact 
that the armies on either side were 
mercenaries, and that it was not native 
blood that was shed in those continual 
battles—also that the loss of life was 
comparatively small, each trooper 
being in his own person a moving 
tower of mail, and their encounters 
more noisy than dangerous—made the 
evils of war seem less to the hot- 
headed municipalities in their fierce 
emulation and rivalry, to whom it was 
the great excitement of life. 

The peace was made in the end of 
1389 (in February, the year then be- 
ginning, according to the old style, in 
March). But by April of 1390 it was 
all aflame again, and the work of be- 
sieging castles and burning villages 
going on as merrily as ever. 

Some years after we find a solemn 
contract drawn between the people of 
Siena and Gian Geliazzo, Duke of 
Milan, by which that great personage 
was proclaimed Signor of Siena, under 
the strictest rules and regulations safe- 
guarding the laws, revenues and gov- 
ernment of the people. This would 
seem to be the first time that of her 
own accord, and by a popular vote, 
Siena had given herself to a foreign 
master. She had, like every other 
Italian city, passed from hand to hand 
as various waves of invasion passed 
over Italy; but she had not acknowl- 
edged the need of outdoor protection 
till now. The Duke of Milan bound 
himself and all his successors to re- 
spect the existing constitution of the 
city, and not to interfere with her reve- 
nues until all her own expenses had 
been fully paid. This, it is to be sup- 
posed, satisfied the burghers and popu- 
lace for a time, but not the nobles, who 
remained as thorns in the side of every 
government. The Salimbeni would 
seem to have continued the most 
troublesome of all. In the little Piazza 


formed on three sides by their great 
mansions now, there stands a peaceful 
statue of a priest, a stooping, some- 
what deprecating figure, which seems 
to ask pardon for the presence there in 
that warlike vicinity of the gentle 
philanthropist. Very different often 
have been the inmates of that strong 
square. On one occasion the whole 
town turned out, headed by the lien- 
tenant who represented the Duke of 
Milan, to seize two scions of the house 
who had conspired against the com- 
monwealth. They were the sons of 
that Niccolé who, in 1389, retired to his 
fortress outside the walls, and fought 
on the Florentine side against his 
countrymen; yet when the pact was 
made ‘with the Duke of Milan in 1399, 
had somehow managed to get back to 
the head of affairs, and signed the 
treaty as Sindaco. But the prudence of 
the father was but a poor safeguard of 
the loyalty of his sons. The elder of 
the two conspirators, Francesco, was 
taken in his father’s palace, and a 
wild and tragic light is for a moment 
thrown over the scene—the group of 
leaders, the Milanese captain, the roar- 
ing train of the populace, crowding 
every corner. The right thing to have 
done would have been to lead him be- 
fore the Signoria—his father, for aught 
we know, being still at its head. But 
this the authorities were afraid to do, 
fearing, no doubt, a rescue; and while 
his captors struggled round him com- 
pelling him to mount his horse, it was 
so contrived that some one in the 
crowd should strike an accidenal blow 
which pierced the brain of the pris- 
oner. He was struck in the eye and 
fell, avoiding the need of any perilous 
progress through the street, yet no one 
could be said to be to blame. The 
younger escaped, and the conspiracy 
was over for the moment. 

Perhaps it was not to be wondered at 
that other sons of the Salimbeni should 
have taken to bad ways, after such a 
family incident. Two younger mem- 
bers of the family “took to the road,’’ 
as we should say. Probably they re- 


moved to some eyrie in the adjacent 
country, some tower upon a rock, 


























from where they could exact toll and 
tribute, and exercise genteelly the 
trade of higuwaymen. Our chronicler 
tells one comic story of these brothers, 
who were called Ghinosso and Bigallo, 
which is not quite original perbaps, but 
of a kind that is always popular. One 
day the Abbot of Cluguy (it would be 
impertinent to inquire which, for the 
Abbots of Cluguy were too great to 
figure in such light records) passed by 
on his way to certain baths, where he 
hoped to recover his appetite, which 
he had lost. The two Salimbeni knew 
all about it, as it appears, and what his 
intention ‘was, though it is difficult to 
divine what baths the reverend prelate 
could be bound to which led him 
through Tuscany; but perhaps he had 
come from Rome, and not from his dis- 
tant abbey. Ghinosso and Bigallo met 
him on the way, and courteously con- 
veyed him to an apartment in their 
castello, where they shut him up in 
safety, and scrupulously supplied his 
table with bread and beans and excel- 
lent pure water “It happened,” says 
our chronicler, “after a few days, that 
the appetite of the prelate came back, 
and for the purgation which Ghinosso 
and Bigallo had given him he left them 
all the money which he had intended 
to spend at the baths.” 

Alas! this merry jest was but a small 
episode in the career of the noble high- 
waymen. Ghinosso died a miserable 
death—impaled, the historian tells; and 
the fate of Bigallo was even more 
shameful. While he pursued his rob- 
ber life, “levying imposts and execut- 
ing cruelties on all weaker than him- 
self,’ Bigallo killed the husband and 
some of the sons of Monna Gianna 
della Ripa de Gote. Having thus de- 
prived her of her natural defenders, he 
attempted to extort more money from 
the desperate woman, who in her rage 
and anguish killed him in self-defence, 
with the aid of her household. She 
then laid his body across an ass, and 
herself led the animal to the nearest 
gate of the city. Arrived there, she 
asked what duty had to be paid on a 
dead swine (porco). The wondering 
porter allowed her to pass, and she led 
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the ass to the Palazzo Pubblico, and 
there threw down its burden. The 
Signoria would have given her a re- 
ward, but she would take nothing, say 
ing she had done this not for money, 


but to punish the cruelty of her 
enemy. 
The woman with her ass and its 


dreadful freight climbing the soft hill- 
side, mounting slowly up the precipi- 

tous, stony street, no doubt with a 
horritied train of gazers after her, past 
the dark walls of the palace where the 
wretched youth had been born—it 
would be impossible to conceive a 
more terrible figure: such appalling in- 
stances of revenge and retribution fill 
up the darker side of the picture, which 
contained so many sparkling and bril- 
liant scenes. 

‘Our anonymous chronicler perbaps 
felt that in these histories he had been 
too hard upon the Salimbeni, for sud- 
denly, in the midst of all the vicissi- 
tudes of the Florentine wars, he pauses 
to set before us at unusual length the 
story of another son of the family, a 
perfect hero of romance in the midst 
of those tyrants and robbers. The 
story is all peace and rural tranquillity. 
It seems to breathe across a country 
where never a raid had passed nor an 
imposition been made. The actual 
Tuscany, the prosperous fields, the 
homely quiet of the mezzeria, the little 
farmhouse on the hill, come before our 
eyes as they now are, peaceful as if 
Florence had never been other than a 
sister, and nothing but chevaliers and 
paladins had ever been found among 
the noble Italian youth. He begins by 
telling us how, long years before his 
story, there had been a serious quarrel 
between the Salimbeni and the Mon- 
tanini, which arose in a great hunting- 
party, but which was carried on so long 
and so bitterly that the Montanini were 
crushed, and lost their high place and 
almost all their possessions. When 
the story begins there are but a brother 
and a sister living, Carlo and the young 
Angelica, whose beauty was sucb that 
she was more like an angel than a 
mortal maiden. All that Carlo pos- 
sessed was a little property worth 
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twelve hundred ducats, and upon this 
he lived, maintaining himself and his 
sister. It happened that in the neigh- 
borhood, in a beautiful villa or castle, 
dwelt Anselmo of the Salimbeni, a rich 
scion of that race, who, as he rode 
about the country, and especially as he 
went into Siena, passed by the farm- 
house, and constantly saw Angelica 
pursuing her avocations there. The 
reader will feel that here again is 
Romeo and Juliet, the old story which 
we know so well. And here it is, yet 
with so marked a difference that it 
might be original. It is like a story 
out of Boccaccio, but for the perfect 
purity and grace of the conception, 
which is the most entirely chivalrous 
of any Italian story we know. It must 
be premised that with the ruin of the 
Montanini family the feud with the 
Salimbeni had almost ceased to be re- 
membered, and that it was rather the 
difference of position than the old hos- 
tility which kept these youthful per- 
sons unacquainted with each other. 
The story altogether forms the prettiest 
picture—if too ethereal, too virtuous 
and elevated in sentiment for anything 
out of Arcadia—of the old Tuscan life; 
with the jealous mother-city always on 
the watch for conspirators, and mis- 
chief always apt to be done on that 
ground, notwithstanding the ideal life, 
the genial poverty and gracious wealth 
of the dwellers in farms and fields. 
There came to Carlo Montanini a 
wily citizen, who offered him twelve 
hundred ducats for his little property, 
and represented to him how much bet- 
ter it would be for him to leave the 
country and seek his fortune, like other 
young men of noble blood and birth. 
But Carlo remembered his sister, who 
had no other defender, and refused. 
The citizen then, like a true villain of 
the fourteenth century, denounced 
Carlo to the Signoria as conspiring 
against Siena, and our noble young 
farmer, though quite innocent, was 
baled to prison, and there Jay until the 
award was given against bim and he 
was sentenced to pay within a few 
days twelve hundred ducats or to die. 
Then the wily citizen renewed his 





offers for the land, but at a reduced 
price. Deeply Carlo pondered in his 
prison as to what he should do. If be 
sold his property even for the full 
price, the fine would absorb every 
penny, and Angelica would be left des- 
titute. As for himself, he might easily 
of course go to the wars, but what 
would Angelica do? She could not 
marry, for she ‘would have no dower, 
and how to preserve her in honor and 
safety with nothing to live on and her 
only protector gone! Carlo made up 
his mind that it would be much better 
for him to die and leave the farm safe 
for his sister, who could then marry 
and all would be well. With this deter- 
mination he refused to hear anything 
more from his tempter, but prepared 
with resignation and piety to sacrifice 
his life, since no better end might be. 
That evening, while Carlo lay in his 
prison collecting all his thoughts for 
his last confession, an innocent man, 
Anselmo Salimbeni, rode past the farm 
as usual and saw Angelica, not smiling 
and busy as was her wont, but sur- 
rounded by a group of weeping women, 
and overwhelmed with sorrow and de- 
spair. The young man paused in great 
distress to see the object of his love in 
such a plight, and questioned some of 
her attendants. When he heard that 
if the ransom was not paid before next 
morning Carlo must die, and that his 
sister had neither friends nor money to 
save him, Anselmo rode away, ponder- 
ing in his heart. What was he to do? 
Perhaps if he paid the money Carlo 
might still remember the feud between 
the families and refuse consent to his 
marrying Angelica; while, on the other 
hand, if Carlo perished, an end which 
as his feudal enemy Anselmo regarded 
without horror, Angelica could not well 
resist any suit he made to her. These 
thoughts, however, were quite alien to 
the young man’s nature, the impulse of 
which was to step in at once to dry the 
sister’s tears and save the brother’s 
life. This accordingly was what he 
did. The money was paid, and Carlo, 
much surprised, was liberated. Think- 
ing that his sister had found some 
miraculous means of doing this, he hur- 
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ried home, only to find Angelica in a 
state of distraction, believing him dead, 
and that it was his ghost who thus 
broke in upon her despair. Carlo then 
hastened back to the city to discover 
who it was who had delivered him, and 
having found out that it was Anselmo, 
returned home very thoughtfully pon- 
dering what was to be done. He was 
at no loss to divine the motive. Only 
love, he said to himself, could explain 
such an unheard-of liberality. And 
how was it to be repaid? Only by one 
thing—to bestow Angelica, freely and 
without conditions, upon their bene- 
factor. There was no other way. He 
had nothing to give but his sister; and 
she had nothing to give but herself. 

It was nightfall when he reached 
home, and he had no sooner entered 
and closed the door upon the too sym- 
pathetic neighbors than he opened his 
views to Angelica. Even a woman’s 
honor, which was her most sacred 
dowry and the best treasure of her 
family, was not to be considered in 
comparison with this. Angelica lis- 


tened to her brother’s long speech with 


sobs and tears, and made a melancholy 
appeal to him to save her; but finding 
him fixed in his purpose, at length 
yielded, and putting on her worst 
gown, followed him weeping to the 
palace of Anselmo. Here all was 
closed for the night; but the doors were 
finally opened by the wondering serv- 
ants, and Anselmo, still more aston- 
ished, came hurrying down, thunder- 
stricken to see the fair Angelica with 
her brother. That Carlo should have 
come to thank him was natural; but 
why Angelica at midnight, or near it? 
Carlo begged that they might speak to 
him in private—that Anselmo would 
take them to his own room and speak 
to them there. Still more astonished, 
Anselmo led the way; and when they 
Were within the luxuriots and beauti- 
ful room, Carlo solemnly addressed 
his deliverer. He was sure, he said, 
that only the love of Angelica could 
have suggested such a deed. And 
nothing could the ruined family give 
but Angelica to repay it. When he had 
said this he hastily left the room and 


closed the door, leaving his sister be- 
hind. For a moment the admirable 
Anselmo stood dazed and dumb, not 
knowing what to think; but when he 
had recovered himself a little, he too 
made a speech to the trembling girl, 
and with a low bow withdrew, leaving 
her alone in possession of his apart- 
ment, The reader will perceive how 
entirely novel is the situation of this 
old-world tale, not Boccaccio, nor yet 
Shakespeare, having conceived any- 
thing so lofty in sentiment as this 
struggle of generosity and love. 
Anselmo’s next step was to send for 
all the ladies in the neighborhood—the 
gentiledonne; and it is a curious indica- 
tion of the well-inhabited ‘Tuscan 
countryside, that a number of ladies 
seem to have responded, as if the little 
settlements of gentlefolks, branches of 
noble families spread about the rustic 
neighborhood in villa or farm, were not 
few. These ladies were taken to the 
chamber in which the terrified maiden 
sat alone, to bear her company. He 
then sent for the men, among them his 
own relations and friends, who also ar- 
rived in haste in the middle of the 
night, all astonished beyond measure 
by the sudden call. The servants by 
this time were all prepared with 
torches to light the long procession of 
honorable folk, Angelica and her 
ladies, young Salimbeni and his men, 
to the mezzeria, where Carlo lay sadly 
alone, in the midst of the silent fields. 
Whether he saw the line of torches 
glimmering through the night, or sus- 
pected what was coming, we are not 
told; but he opened his doors to the 
procession, which ascended gravely 
into the large sala which is the natural 
centre of every Italian house. It was 
now Anselmo’s turn to speak, which he 
did in the noblest terms, describing 
what had already passed during this 
exciting night. “I accept the gift that 
has been given to me,” he said; “and 
before you all, and in all reverence and 
worship, take Angelica to be my 
spouse, my adored and revered bride.” 
Not only the ladies—“who have intelli- 
gence in love.” as Dante says—but the 
men, the relations, every one present. 
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consented and applauded. And shortly 
after the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp; and if they then did not 
live happily ever after, it was not for 
want of noble sentiment. Indeed, the 
wily citizen who had first tried to ob- 
tain Carlo’s land at a bargain, and then 
denounced him that he might be forced 
to sell it, was so far moved by this ex- 
hibition of magnanimity that he sent 
back the thousand ducats which he had 
not paid for the farm, a free-will offer- 
ing to the man whom he had wronged; 
and the magnificent Signoria in the 
city, finding that it had been deceived, 
sent back the fine which Anselmo -had 
paid, and restored Carlo to all the 
rights of his noble family; and all 
went merry as a marriage-bell. 

I hope the visitor to Siena will not 
think this story out of place as he 
roams about the neighborhood, finding 
at every point of view a different and 
more picturesque combination of the 
towers and roofs of the city seated on 
her three hills. To myself the proces- 
sion—with its toches, a wavering line 
of lights, moving up and down the un- 
dulating road, to convey Angelica in 
love and tender reverence to her 
brother’s house, while the noble young 
bridegroom marched behind with all 
his cousins and his retainers to do the 
penniless maiden the greater honor— 
adds a delightful association to the 
Tuscan landscape with all its little 
hills. Sterner, more dreadful and per- 
haps more real still is the other group 
—Monna Gianna, bereaved and desper- 
ate, leading up to the city gate the 
young cut-throat and robber, the dead 
porco, who had murdered her children. 
With what vividness may one realize 
the story of the great turbulent, medie- 
val family, full of honor and nobility, 
full of cruelty and crime, when one re- 
members that our noble young An- 
selmo and that robber of the fields 
were of the same house—cousins, if not 
perhaps brothers. The relationship 
among Italian folk is counted almost 
the same. 


After the delightful narrative above 
quoted the chronicler returns to his 


Siena. 















story of endless raids and forays—for 
all the world like those of the High- 
landers, or the Borderers while Eng- 
land and Scotland were two countries— 
“lifting” cattle, burning farms, de- 
stroying harvests, with constant re- 
prisals from the other side. Siena 
went through innumerable vicissitudes 
during these centuries. Sometimes a 
tyrant from amidst her own bosom 
arose and grasped the reins of power. 
chief among them being Pandolfo 
Petrucci, who, aided by the continued 
dissensions of the municipal govern- 
ment, seized the city in the end of the 
fifteenth century, and became, it is 
said, so great a ruler as to gain the ap- 
plause of Macchiavelli. He has left 
behind him a palace known as the 
house of the Magnifico, and his tomb 
may be seen in the sacristy of the Os- 
servanza, the picturesque convent, 
foundation and home of San Bernar- 
dino, who is still a greater glory to 
Siena. But Petrucci, like Cromwell, 
left neither son nor grandson suffi- 
ciently able to succeed him, and ended 
where he began. New discords, new 
wars, new struggles followed his brief 
tyranny, and after a terrible experience 
of Spanish rule under the Emperor 
Charles V.—againstwhich thedesperate 
citizens made at last an energetic rebel- 
lion, and drove the invaders out of the 
city—but after many reverses, risings 
and fallings, and continual fighting. 
the ‘worn-out community fell into the 
hands of the Medici, and became 
henceforward the thrall of the race 
which had already subjugated Flor- 
ence. The black and white banner 
blew forth never again over the black 
and white towers in emblem of free- 
dom until Siena gave, first of the Tus- 
can cities, the memorable Si which 
made her a part of emancipated Italy, 
no longer a vexed republic, but a duti- 
ful and lawful Italian town. 

A busy place, full of that cheerful ac- 
tivity with which the kindly and social 
instincts of the race make their streets 
gay—and not without manifold occupa- 
tions and industries, all enclosed in the 
picturesque walls which still encircle 
the city, walls which would not stand 
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an hour’s siege nowadays, but are 
pleasant to see in peaceful preserva- 
tion, marking the circuit of the ancient 
city. The high tower of the cathedral, 
in black and white, like all that is dis- 
tinctly Sienese, stands up on the high- 
est pinnacle, the standard and the 
pride of the community; and the civic 
tower of the Mangia raises itself 
proudly into the blue air, the Rocca, 
the central strength, representative of 
civic power and independence. Church 
and State could not have more power- 
ful images side by side upon the height 
of the warmly clothed and defended 
hills. The bells ring in the cathedral 
campanile for all the events of human 
life—for marriage and for funeral, for 
christening and for festival: but from 
the Torre della Mangia only the watch- 
note of alarm, the great bell a 
stuormo which awakens all the city. 
All the days of the year, except that 
ove solemn day when the Lord of our 
salvation lay in the grave so soon to be 
opened, the church bells call to prayer 
and mass and pious observance. And 
in those days of peace the great tower 
is silent, with no ‘watcher on its fine 
balcony to note the approach of any 
foe, since foe there is none to come; 
but its very outline against the sky 
breathes force and vigilance and pro- 
tection, light as a flower but strong as 
a rock, and dear as their fathers’ roof- 
tree to every heart. 
M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
IS THERE AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDER- 
STANDING ? 

Lord Kimberley did not exaggerate 
the impression produced in the political 
world by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Birmingham on the 13th May, when he 
told the House of Lords that not only 
did it seem to indicate a “great change” 
in the foreign policy of this country, but 
that it appeared to suggest “that Her 
Majesty’s government have so far ad- 
vanced in that direction that ere long 
we may hear of the conclusion of some 
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great alliance.” In one respect he con- 
fessed to being incredulous. Although 
the colonial secretary had distinctly in- 
dicated the United States as the power 
with whom it was most desirable that 
a treaty of alliance should be 
tiated, he declined to accept that portion 
of the speech as serious. 

I find it difficult to follow Lord Kim- 
berley in his dubiety in face of the 
terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 
Three definite and explicit statements 
were made by the colonial secretary. 
He told his fellow-townsmen that— 

1. The policy of isolation pursued by 
Great Britain since the Crimean War 
is no longer tenable, because we are 
liable to be confronted at any moment 
by an overwhelming combination of the 
Great Powers. 

2. The duty which consequently de- 
volves on the government is, in the first 
place, “to draw all parts of the Empire 
closer together,” and secondly, “to es- 
tablish and to maintain bonds of per- 
manent amity with our kinsmen across 
the Atlantic.” 

3. “It is one of the most satisfactory 
results of Lord Salisbury’s policy that, 
at the present time, these two great 
nations [the United States and Great 
Britain] onderstand each other better 
than they have ever done since more 
than a century ago.” 

These statements in the mouth of a 
Cabinet minister seem to me to bear no 
other possible interpretation than that 
our policy of isolation has been aban- 
doned, and that an understanding, con- 
templating an alliance in certain con- 
tingencies, has been arrived at with 
the United States. 

The idea that Mr. Chamberlain was 
indulging himself with irresponsible 
and academic reflections on the topics 
of the day can only be an invention of 
the enemy. The New Diplomacy may 
be wanting in a certain lightness of 
touch, but only the most factious preju- 
dice will accuse it of being deficient in 
common acuteness. Birmingham her- 
self would blush for her distinguished 
son could he be guilty of the bucolic 
simplicity of crying up wares he wishes 
to purchase. Moreover, there is no rea- 
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son to believe that the colonial secre- 
tary was not expounding the views of 
the Cabinet. Both publicly and pri- 
vately Lord Salisbury has declined to 
repudiate his colleague’s speech, al- 
though its pronouncement in favor of 
alliances is opposed to what has hith- 
erto been a fundamental principle of 
our foreign policy, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself has told us that “the Cab- 
inet, as lomg as it remains a Cabinet, is 
responsible for the declaration of prin- 
ciples.” It is true that the premier has 
also evaded every challenge to identify 
himself with this new departure. but 
it would not be the first time that a 
minister had set up one of his col- 
leagues to promote, or assist in, a move- 
ment with which, for the moment, it 
might be inconvenient for the Foreign 
Office to be officially associated. Nor 
would it be unaccountable. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain, on any previ- 
ous occasion, betrayed a doubt as to the 
sufficiency of the policy of isolation, we 
might, perhaps, be induced to entertain 
the “purely personal’ hypothesis of his 
Birmingham utterances. As a matter 
of fact, the very reverse is the case. 
In 1896, when the crisis in our foreign 
relations was such that the mobiliza- 
tion of a flying squadron became neces- 
sary, not a minister hinted at an alli- 
ance, and Mr. Chamberlain himself was 
amply satisfied with “splendid isola- 
tion.” In a speech delivered at the 
Hotel Metropole shortly after the 
Jameson raid, he said:— 


Three -weeks ago, in the words of Mr. 
Foster, the leader of the House of Com- 
mons of the Dominion of Canada, “The 
great mother-empire stood splendidly iso- 
lated.” And how does she stand to-day? 
She stands secure in the strength of her 
own resources, in the firm resolution of 
her people, without respect to party. and 
in the abundant loyalty of her children. 
from one end of the Empire to another.’ 


Not a word here, be it observed, about 
an alliance. It may be said that this 
was because none was open to us, inas- 
much as, at that moment, we had quar- 


1 Foreign and Colonial Speecbes. By the Rt. 
Hon. J. Chamberlain, M. P., pp. 94, 95. 


rels on hand with both the United 
States and Germany, and our reiations 
with the Dual Alliance were not pre- 
cisely cordial. However plausible this 
may seem, it was not the view of the 
government, for Mr. Goschen, speaking 
at Lewes during the same crisis, 
roundly asserted the contrary. Mr. 
Goschen’s words are worth recalling at 
this moment:— 


We are said to be isolated, but I say 
that which I know when I say that we 
have but to hold out our hands and our 
isolation will terminate, and we shall re- 
ceive a welcome into several groups of 
other Powers. ...In the modern sys- 
tem of European politics we could at any 
moment, I believe, make such alliances 
as we chose. . . . Our isolation is not an 
isolation of weakness, or of contempt for 
ourselves; it is deliberately chosen; the 
freedom to act as we choose in any cir- 
cumstances that may arise.? 


This, obviously, is not the expression 
of a merely personal opinion. If it 
means anything it means that, in 1896, 
the government had declined or, at any 
rate, discouraged offers of alliance, and, 
after due consideration, had renewed 
its faith in Isolation. Seeing that Mr. 
Chamberlain had, at the same time. 
publicly ranged himself on the side of 
this policy, it is inconceivable that he 
should now preach of the perils of iso- 
lation, and the necessity of alliances, 
unless the government had deliberately 
changed its mind. 

It is no part of my present purpose to 
discuss this change in our foreign pol- 
icy, tremendous though it certainly is. 
My coneern is chiefly with the action to 
which, according to Mr. Chamberlain. 
it is leading us. If I have endeavored 
to show that it is a real thing, it is be- 
cause the demonstration of this fact 
has an essential bearing on the mean- 
ing we are to attach to the inference 
Mr. Chamberlain has himself drawn 
from it, and to the statement of the 
action of the government he has made 
in connection with it. Under ordinary 
circumstances his picture of what the 
relations of this country with the 


2 Times, Feb. 27, 1896. 
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United States should be, might pass for 
one of the pious banalités of the politi- 
cal platform; but this is impossible if 
it be true that the government has be- 
come convinced of the unwisdom of the 
policy of Isolation. If an ally is 
wanted, and the Cabinet has formed 
the opinion that an understanding with 
the United States will best respond to 
its needs, it must be clear, as Mr. As- 
quith said the other day, “that the 
closer union of Great Britain and 
America, not only in sympathy and 
thought but political co-operation, is no 
longer the ideal of those who see 
visions and dream dreams.” In this 
consists the importance of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech. It is, to my mind, an 
official intimation that the ideal of 
| Anglo-Saxon unity is passing from 
dreamland to the sphere of practical 
politics. 

Now, if this conclusion be correct, 
there are two important questions 
which must at once occur to the practi- 
eal politician. In the first place, is 
there an actual understanding between 
the two countries, and in the next place 
what are its probable conditions? 

The cardinal fact to be borne in mind 
in this inquiry is that the question, 
especially so far as it relates to the im- 
mediate perils of British isolation, is a 
question of practical politics only. A 
practical need cannot be solved by reli- 
ance on the ideal fitness of things. 
The popular idea that an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance may be based on affinities 
of race or identity of language, and 
cemented by common sympathy for 
Ouban freedom, is a delusion. Prince 
Bismarck, whose life-work has been 
the political reunion of the Germanic 
races, declared it the other day to be 
“nonsense.”? Science affords no sup- 
port to such a theory and political ex- 
perience is strongly against it. 
question, which the man in the street 
talks of so glibly, belongs, in reality, to 
the obscurest problems of anthropology. 
It is, no doubt, true that a common 
racial origin and a common language 
afford precious materials for political 
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ties; but even when you add a common 
territory, a common history and a com- 
mon religion, they do not always con- 
stitute cohesive elements in a political 
sense. The Tartars and Turks have a 
common origin; Russians and Poles are 
both Slavs; France and Italy are Latin 
nations, and yet, in their couples, they 
hate each other cordially. When the 
affinities of race between England and 
France were strongest, wars between 
them were most frequent. A common 
language has not placed the union of 
Great Britain and Ireland out of dan- 
ger, nor has it made the Germans and 
Slavs in Austria one people. 

The true test of racial affinity 
when, as M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has 
pointed out, besides a common origin 
there constancy of character.? Is 
there such affinity between the English 
of this Empire and the Americans of 
the United States? It is difficult to an- 
swer so complex a question with any 
certainty, but the priméd-facie evidence 
seems to point in a negative direction. 
The ethnical careers of the two nations. 
have been widely different. It is true 
that both are mixed races, and that 
both have been submitted to the infiu- 
ence of continuous immigrations; but 
the mixing processes have not been the 
same. In England the alien elements, 
struggling with a nation of formed 
character and assured prepotency, 
have been absorbed without sensibly 
modifying the essential qualities of the 
race. In America there has been no 
‘such process. The nation has been 
formed, not by the eclectic absorption 
,of elements most congenial to the Brit- 
lish nucleus, but by a process of unre- 
sisted and indiscriminate alien aug- 
mentation. When we add to this the 
modifying influences of a separate na- 
tional history and of peculiar political 
institutions, the bias of which is dis 
tinctly anti-British, it is permissible to 
doubt whether the racial affinities of 
the two nations have been strong 
enough to maintain a substantial iden- 
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\ tity of character. 


But even if their national characters 
closely approximated, this would not of 
2 Cr. Topinard: Anthropologie, p. 199. 
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itself, or in combination with other 
racial affinities, afford an element of 
political cohesion. All our historical 
experience shows that something more 
is required. There must be a subjec- 
tive principle actively making for 
union, a sense of common interests, 


something like the coscienza_ della 
nazionalita of Mancini, a_ unifying 


force which vivifies and organizes the 
inert racial affinities in resistance to 
alien pressure. Hitherto the political 
history of the United States has not in- 
dicated the existence of such an ele- 
ment in the national consciousness. - On 
the contrary, the whole tendency of the 
people has been in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is sufficiently illustrated by 
an observation of General James H. 
Wilson, in a recent article on “Amer- 
ica’s Interests in China.” “It is not to 
be denied,” he says, with naive sur- 
prise, “that our interests are with our 
ancient antagonist, England, and for 
the first time against those of our an- 
cient allies, France and Russia.’ 
Could we have a better demonstration 
of the futility of the sentimental theory 
jof an Anglo-American alliance? 

The argument from common sympa- 
thies on the Cuban Question is not less 
fopen to objection. Such sympathies 

possibly indicate an affinity of char- 

acter, but of themselves they no more 
make for political alliance than iden- 
tity of language. Like us, the Ameri- 
cans sympathized with the cause of 
Hungarian independence, and with the 
persecuted Armenians, but this did not 
turn them from their traditional friend- 
ship for Russia, and induce them to cul- 
tivate closer relations with this country, 
although in the one case Russia 
crushed the Magyars while we exerted 
ourselves for the safety of Kossuth, 
and in the other Russia stood in the 
way of our proposed punishment of the 
sultan. Moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether the sympathies of the two na- 
tions are of precisely the same quality. 

In this country nothing has been heard 

of British interests in Cuba. although, 

as I shall presently show, they are very 
considerable. Our sympathy, so far as 
1 North American Review, Feb., 1898, p. 138. 
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the public and the newspapers are con- 
cerned, is exclusively a moral senti- 
ment, the result of disapproval of Span- 
ish methods of colonial government. 
and of sincere reprobation of Spanish 
cruelty. The Americans, on the other 
hand, have been moved to action partly 
because their commercial and political 
interest have been imperilled by the 
chaotic situation in Cuba, and partly 
because of their belief that the explo- 
sion of the “Maine” was contrived by 
the Spanish government. 


It follows, then, that a political un- 
lerstanding with the United States 


must take the same course as similar 
arrangements between other nations. 
However much it may be strengthened 
afterwards by an awakened sense of 
racial affinity, and of common political 
ideals, its basis must be a community 
of material interests, and those inter- 
ests must be ascertained and agreed 
‘upon in the usual way. 

I come back to the question. Is there 
such an understanding? 

It seems to me that so sensible a man 
as Mr. Chamberlain would scarcely 
have spoken of our relations with the 
United States in the terms and context 
he employed at Birmingham, had a 
political understanding been still only 
in the ideal stage. On this negative 
argument, however, I need not insist. 
\A far more impressive piece of evidence 
lis afforded by the fact that our present 
lattitude on the Cuban Question consti- 
tutes a complete reversal of the policy 
pursued by this country for over sev- 
enty years. Why has this change been 
made? It involves a valuable conces- 
sion to the United States, for which no 
adequate compensation is visible. If, 
however, it is part of a general revision 
of the relations of the two countries, 
and one which forbids the continuance 
of the jealousies and suspicions by 
which our former policy was actuated, 
it is at once explained. 

The Cuban question, it is well to re- 
member, is not, and never has been, 
purely American or even Hispano- 
American question. For the better 
part of a century. if not longer, it has 
been an international question, in 
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which four Powers—Spain, the United 
States, Great Britain and France— 
have claimed a more or less equal inter- 
est. The popular impression that our 
attitude towards it is governed by the 
policy pursued by Mr. Canning in re- 
gard to the revolted Spanish-American 
colonies is altogether a mistake. How- 
ever much Mr. Canning may have sym- 
pathized with the cause of South Amer- 
ican freedom, he had far too keen a 
sense of British interests to dream of 
allowing Cuba to pass from the posses- 
sion of Spain, unless it were to be inde- 
pendent. In his time, and for many 
years after, the United States and 
France were both desperately anxious 
to possess the island. John Quincy 
Adams, in a confidential despatch’ to 
the American minister at Madrid in 
1823, prophesied that within fifty years 


“the annexation of Cuba to our Federal 
Republic will be indispensable to the 
continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself,” and in 1825 France secretly or- 
ganized an expedition to seize Havana, 
but was defeated by the vigilance of 
Mr. Canning.* The resolute persistency 


lwith which the United States pursued 
her annexationist designs ultimately 
jhad the effect of uniting Great Britain 
land France in a tacit understanding for 
|the protection of Cuba, and this anti- 
American accord remained in force un- 
‘til quite recently. 

No unfriendliness to the United 
States was implied by it. It was a 
measure of precaution founded, so far 
as we were concerned, on British inter- 
ests only. Successive presidents, from 
John Quincy Adams to Andrew John- 
son, had favored annexation, and every 
effort to secure the in the 
island had been defeated by the United 
States. In 1852, when the Lopez and 
Crittenden  filibustering expeditions 
from New Orleans aroused the suspi- 
cions of Europe, Great Britain and 
France proposed to the United States a 
tripartite treaty, “by -which | they 
should bind themselves severally and 


status quo 


1 Blue Book: United States, Spain, Framce, and 
the Island of Cuba [1853}, p. 21. 

* Stapleton: Some Correspondence of George 
Canning, vol. i., pp. 276-78, 282 
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collectively to renounce, both now and 
hereafter, all intention to obtain 
session of the Island of Cuba, and to 
discountenance all attempts to that 
effect on the part of others.” Although 
this treaty did not prejudice the right 
of the Cubans to assert and win their 
independence, it was rejected by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, who in his reply hinted, 
not obscurely, that Cuba was no con- 
cern of England and France. This 
despatch elicited from Lord John Rus- 
sell a snappish statement of the posi- 
tion of this country. Lord John 
clared that— 


pos- 


de- 


If it is intended, on the part of the 
United States, to maintain that Great 
Britain and France have no interest in 
the maintenance of the present status quo 
in Cuba, and that the United States have 
alone a right to a voice in that matter, 
Her Majesty’s government at once refuse 
to admit such a claim. Her Majesty's 
possessions in the West Indies alone, 
without insisting on the importance to 
Mexico and other friendly States of the 
present distribution of power, give Her 
Majesty an interest in this question 
which she cannot forego. ... While 
fully admitting the right of the United 
States to reject the proposal . .. Great 
Britain must at once resume her entire 
liberty; and upon any occasion that may 
call for it, be free to act singly or in con- 
junction with other Powers as to her may 
seem fit.® 


Several statements of the considera- 
tions by which this policy was actu- 
ated have been placed on record, and it 
is important to notice that with the 
progress of time they have only in- 
creased in emphasis and 
Early in the century they were com- 
paratively simple. In 1822 Mr. Can- 
ning, who was of opinion that “what 
cannot or must not be, is that any great 
maritime Power should get possession 
of Cuba,”’* set forth the following rea- 
sons in a memorandum to the Cabinet 
proposing the despatch of a squadron 
to Havana “to keep in check the Amer- 


icans:”— 


cogency. 


Blue Book: Caba. ete. 2-4, 58-64 


81-83. 


4 Stapleton: op. cit., 


1853). pp 


p. 276. 
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It may be questioned whether any 
blow that could be struck by any foreign 
power in any part of the world would 
have a more sensible effect on the inter- 
ests of this country, and on the reputa- 
tion of its government. The possession 
by the United States of both shores of 
the Channel, through which our Jamaica 
trade must pass, would, in time of war 
with the United States, or, indeed, of a 
war in which the United States might be 
neutral, but in which we continued (as 
we must do) to claim the right of search, 
and the Americans (as they would do) to 
resist it, amount to a suspension of that 
trade, and to a consequent total ruin of a 
great portion of the West Indian inter- 
ests.* 


This view soon ceased to be so nar- 
rowly localized. In 1852, when Sir 
John Crampton presented Mr. Webster 
with the draft of the proposed tripar- 
tite self-denying treaty, new and wider 
interests had come to attach them- 
selves to the Cuban question. These 
are indicated in the following passage 
from one of Sir John’s notes to the sec- 
retary of state:— 


There is, at the present time, an evi- 
dent tendency in the maritime commerce 
of the world to avail itself of the shorter 
passages from one ocean to another, of- 
fered by the different routes existing, or 
in contemplation, across the Isthmus of 
Central America. The island of Cuba, of 
considerable importance in itself, is so 
placed geographically that the nation 
which may possess it, if the naval forces 
of that nation should be considerable, 
might either protect or obstruct the com- 
mercial routes from one ocean to the 
other. Now, if the maritime Powers are, 
on the one hand, out of respect to the 
rights of Spain, and from a sense of in- 
ternational duty, bound to dismiss all in- 
tention of obtaining possession of Cuba, 
so, on the other hand, are they obliged, 
out of consideration for the interests of 
their own subjects or citizens, and the 
protection of the commerce of other na- 
tions, who are all entitled to the use of 
the great highways of commerce on equal 
terms, to proclaim and assure. as far as 
in them lies, the present and future neu- 
trality of the Island of Cuba.? 

1 Stapleton: pp. 52-53. 
? Blue Book: Cuba, ete. [1853], p. 13. 
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With the launching of the Nicaragua 
and Panama canal schemes, and the 
opening up of the markets of the Far 
East, this consideration has vastly in- 
creased in weight. The United States 
herself soon saw that it was hopeless to 
contest the view that the Cuban ques- 
tion was not exclusively American, and 
in 1875 she recognized the European 
rights claimed by Lord John Russell 
twenty-three years before, by asking 
the Powers to countenance the inter- 
vention she was then contemplating. 
All the Powers returned unfavorable 
replies, but we have Mr. Fish’s author- 
ity for the statement that, had England 
stood out, as she is now doing, interven- 
tion would have proceeded, and General 
Grant would have saved President Mc- 
Kinley the labor and anxieties of his 
present great enterprise.’ 

It may be said that, if we have now 
separated ourselves from France and 
the European Powers on this question, 
and have associated ourselves with the 
United States, the reason need not be 
sought in any general political under- 
standing, since it is already supplied 
by the self-denying clause of the reso- 
lution of Congress which inaugurated 
the present war. There are, however, 
a good many reasons for not attaching 
a high value to this argument. In the 
first place, the sympathetic attitude of 
Great Britain towards the United 
States is of earlier date than the Con- 
gressional resolution. In the second 
place, the self-denying clause does not 
seem to have been contemplated when 
the war die was first cast, for there is 
no suggestion of it in the message to 
Congress, in which President McKinley 
demanded a mandate to intervene in 
Cuban affairs. Thirdly, an assurance 
of this kind was actually offered to 
Great Britain by President Grant in 
1875, but it had no mollifying effect 
upon us. Fourthly, the fulfilment of 
such a pledge is not always within the 
power of the State making it, and if 
John Quincy Adams’s assertion, that 
the population of Cuba “are not compe- 
tent to a systam of permanent self-de- 


North American Reriew, March, 1898. Latane: 


Intervention of the United States in Cuba. 
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pendence,” still holds good, the pledge 
would obviously prove worthless, even 
with the best intentions. Hence it is 
unlikely that this self-denying resolu- 
tion has had anything to do with the 
friendly attitude of Great Britain, for 
if the abandonment of our old policy 
did not take place before this resolution 
was passed, the pledge of Congress was 
scarcely sufficient, in view of the im- 
portance of the interests involved, to 
justify it afterwards. 

The truth is that the service rendered 
the United States by our undisguised 
sympathy is out of all proportion to any 
visible compensations. Without it the 
war would probably not have taken 
place, and America would have had to 
bear the Cuban nuisance for yet an- 
other generation. In 1875 the condi- 
tions were precisely the same as now, 
with the exception that we ranged our- 
selves with Europe in discountenancing 
the proposed application of pressure by 
America to Spain, and that exception 
alone kept the peace. Since then the 
popularity of the United States has not 
increased on the European Continent. 
It is not many months since Count 
Goluchowski, a sober and practical 
statesman. expressed the opinion in 
public speech that an economic coali- 
tion of the European Powers against 
the United States would one day be 
necessary. With all the Powers frown- 
ing upon her, the risks of war would 
have been too serious even for the 
great American Republic. Certainly 
she would not have enjoyed a free hand 
in the Philippines, and her present 
dreams of colonial expansion would 
have been denied the fascinating pros- 
| pect of realization. Is it likely that 
| Lord Salisbury has thus covered the 
| isolation of the United States without 
taking corresponding guarantees for 
the isolation of Great Britain? 

But what guarantees? Mr. Chauncey 
Depew was quite right when he told a 
French interviewer the other day that 
an Anglo-American defensive and of- 
fensive alliance was impossible.t To 
this I would add that, even were it pos- 


1 Le Temps, June 9, 1898. 
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sible, only a very short-sighted states- 
manship would dream of embarking 
upon it. The advocates of an Anglo- 
American understanding want some- 
thing more durable than a_ back- 
scratching convention, the obligations 
of which might be ignored or evaded 
when the sense of need has disap- 
peared. This brings me to my second 
question: If there is an understanding, 
what are its probable conditions? 

I have already pointed out that an 
alliance, even among kinsmen, can only 
be solidly founded on the consciousness 
of common interests. Does such a con- 
sciousness exist in America in regard 
to ourselves? A year ago this question 
would have been answered in the nega- 
tive. Apart from the strained relations 
with Canada, the Monroe doctrine, the 
Dingley Tariff, and the long conflict of 
Anglo-American interests in Cuba, the 
most cherished political tradition of the 
United States was against what Presi- 
dent Jefferson first denounced as “en- 
tangling alliances.” It is interesting 
to recall at this moment the exact 
words of this tradition as contained in 
Washington’s memorable farewell ad- 
dress:— 


The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as pos- 
sible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 


Neither Washington nor his later in- 
terpreters foresaw that a time would 
come when the very extension of com- 
mercial relations urged in this message 
would bar that systematic avoidance of 
“political connection” ‘with Europe 
which the same document so solemnly 
enjoined. To-day the “primary inter- 
ests” of Europe and America, which in 
1826 John Quincy Adams declared 
“have none, or only a remote relation to 
each other,” are in many respects in 
active conflict. The principles of the 
Holy Alliance no longer exist, but their 
place has been taken by a campaign 
against colonial markets and an eco- 
nomic conception of colonial empire, 
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which none the less imperil Amerjcan 
interests, and are indeed a direct men- 
ace to that portion of Washington’s 
valedictory counsel which bade the 
American people extend their commer- 
cial relations. With a growing export 
trade, which they are ambitious to in- 
crease on a vast scale, but hampered by 
a tradition which forbids them to seek 
dominion outside their own hemisphere, 
the people of the United States find 


themselves to-day confronted by the 
possibility of the neutral markets of 
the world being seized and closed 


against them by a combination of Pro- 
tectionist Powers. 

Now this movement is resisted by one 
Power alone—Great Britain. She has 


pronounced for the “open door” “evenat | 


the risk of war,” and the occasion—the 
recent Chinese crisis—on which 
made this pronouncement—unfortu- 
nately without much effect—is one 
which has deeply impressed the Ameri- 
can mind. That this should be so is not 
surprising. Already the United States 
has a great trade with China, and if 
the design manifested by the Powers to 
partition that Empire among them were 
realized, the future of the Pacific 
States would be robbed of half its glow- 
ing promise.t Of the extent to which 
this danger has been appreciated in the 
States we have abundant evidence. 
While the struggle between Great Brit- 


ain and the Powers was in progress, 
Commodore Melville, of the United 
States Navy, publicly pointed out 
that— 


The time is approaching when the cotton- 
growers of the south, the wheat-growers 
of the west, the meat-producers of our 
plains, and manufacturers and wage- 
earners all over our land, will realize that 
exclusion from Asian markets will be 
disastrous to their best interests.? 
General Wilson, reviewing the same 
question in an article on the identity of 
British and American interests in 
China, observed :— 
| How far we should go in an independ- 
1 Consular Report On Trade between the 


United States and China. No. 455. Mis. Ser., 1898. 
2 North American Review, March, 1898, p. 294. 
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nt effort, or by open co-operation, or by 
in alliance expressed or implied, for safe- 
guarding or extending these interests, is 
a matter for careful consideratoin.® 


Since then Russia has made good her 
hold on Port Arthur, and the extension 
of the Russian tariff to Manchuria, 
where American cottons have hitherto 
found a valuable market,‘ only a 
question of time. When Americans 
ask why their interests have been thus 
imperilled, in the face of British opposi- 
tion, they are presented with a pregnant 
answer in Mr. Chamberlain’s Birming- 
ham speech:— 


is 


If the policy of isolation, which has 
hitherto been the policy of this country, 
is to be maintained in the future, then 
the rate of the Chinese Empire may be, 
probably will be, hereafter decided with- 
out reference to our wishes and in defi- 
ance of our interests. If, on the other 
hand, we are determined to enforce the 
policy of the open door, to preserve an 
equal opportunity for trade with all our 
rivals, then . . . we must not reject the 
idea of an alliance with those powers 
whose interests most nearly approximate 





to our own. 


The moral of this must appeal all the 
more strongly to the American public, 
since it might have been spoken by an 
American stateman to an assembly of 
his fellow-countrymen without tae sac- 
rifice of a word. 

Is it, then, carrying this speculation 
too far to suggest that the understand- 
ing, of which I have argued the prob- 
able existence, is based on the recogni- 
tion of the identity of the interests of 
England and America in the markets 
of the Far East, and the further recog- 
nition that this identity of interests de- 
prives us of our chief excuse for fetter- 
ing the liberty of American action in 
Cuba? The two questions are really 
one, for the importance of Cuba in our 
eyes is very largely that it is a possible 
blockhouse of great strategical value 
on the inter-oceanic highway, which 
will one day deepen the community of 


— 


| 


North American Review, Feb., 1898, p. 138. 
* Consular Report, Mis, Ser., No. 455, p. 5. 
5 Times, May 14, 1898. 
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Anglo-American interests in the Open 
Door of the Far East. That it should 
be in the possession, or under the tute- 
lage, of a power bound to us by every 
{tie which makes for enduring political 
}union is almost as much an advantage 
bo the contrary is a disadvantage. 

Of course, all this may be the merest 
day-dreaming. The responsibility, 
however, is not mine; it is Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. For what are the alterna- 
tives? There are three:— 

1. If the Cabinet has not abandoned 
the principle of Isolation in its foreign 
policy, Mr. Chamberlain ought, on his 
own showing, to have ceased to hold 
his portfolio! 

2. If it has abandoned that principle, 
but has not yet concluded an under- 
standing with a foreign power, Mr. 
Chamberlain has, by his Birmingham 
speech, placed it in a position in which 
it will be difficult for it to conduct the 
negotiations on equal terms. 

3. If our new ally is not the United 
States, we have made concessions to 


that Power which ought not to have 
been made without solid compensa- 


tions, and there is no evidence of such 
compensations having been obtained by 
“us. 

DIPLOMATICUS. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 
TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


THE 
BY NEIL MUNRO. 
CHAPTER XNXI. 
SEVEN BROKEN MEN. 

At last there was but one horseman 
in chase of the six men who were flee- 
ing without a look behind them—a 
frenzied, black-avised trooperona short- 
legged garron he rode most clumsily, 
with arms that swung like wings from 
the shoulders, his boots keeping time 
to the canter with grotesque knockings 
against the gaunt and sweating flanks 
of his starven animal. He rode with 
a shout, and he rode with a fool’s want 
of calculation, for he had left all sup- 


1 Copyright, 1897-1898, by Neil Munro. 
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port behind him and might readily 
enough have been cut off by any judi- 
cious enemy in the rear. Before we 
could hurry down to join the fugitives 
they observed for themselves that the 
pursuit had declined to this solitary 
person, so up they drew (all but one of 
them), with dirks or sgeans drawn to 
give him welcome. And yet the dra- 
goon put no check on his horse. The 
beast, in a terror at the din of the bat- 
tle, was indifferent to the check of its 
master, whom it bore with thudding 
hoofs to a front that must certainly 
have appalled him. He was a person 
of some pluck, or perhaps the drunken- 
ness of terror lent bim the illusion of 
valor; at least, when he found a bloody 
end inevitable he made the best of the 
occasion. Into the heaving sides of the 
brute he drove desperate spurs, anew 
he shouted a scurrilous name at Clan 
Campbell, then fired his pistol as he 
fell upon the enemy. 

The dag failed of its purpose, but the 
breast of the horse struck an elderly 
man on the brow and threw him on his 
back, so that one of the hind-hoofs of 
the animal crushed in his skull like a 
hazel-nut. 

Who of that fierce company brought 
the trooper to his end we never knew; 
but when M’Iver and I got down to the 
level he was dead as knives could 
make him, and his horse, more mad 
than ever, was disappearing over a 
mossy moor with a sky-blue lochan in 
the midst of it. 

Of the five Campbells three were gen- 
tlemen—Forbes, the baron-bailie of 
Ardkinglas, Neil Campbell in Sona- 
chan, Lochowside, and the third no 
other than Master Gordon the minister, 
who was the most woe-begone and 
crestfallen of them all. The other two 
were small tacksmen from the neigh 
borhood of Inneracra—one Callum Mac 
Iain vic Ruarie vic Alian (who had a 
little want, as we say of a character, or 
natural, and was ever moist with 
tears), and a Rob Campbell in Auch 
natra, whose real name was Stewart, 
but who had been in some trouble at 
one time in a matter of a neighbor's 
sheep on the braes of Appin, had dis- 
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creetly fled that country, and brought 
up a family under a borrowed name in 
a country that kept him in order. 

We were, without doubt, in a most 
desperate extremity. If we had es- 
caped the immediate peril of the pur- 
suing troopers of MacDonald, we had a 
longer, wearier hazard before us. Any 
one who knows the country side I am 
writing of, or takes a glance at my 
relative Gordon of Straloch’s diagram 
or map of the same, will see that we 
were now in the very heart of a terri- 
tory hotching (as the rough phrase 
goes) with clans inimical to the house 
of Argile. Between us and the com- 
parative safety of Bredalbane lay 
Stewarts, MacDonalds, Macgregors 
and other families less known in his- 
tory, who hated the name of Mac- 
Cailein more than they feared the 
wrath of God. The sight of our tartan 
in any one of their glens would rouse 
hell in every heart about us. 

Also our numbers and 
state of the times were against 


the vexed 
us. 


We could hardly pass for peaceable 


drovers at such a season of the year; 
we were going the wrong airt for 
another thing, and the fact that not we 
alone but many more of Argile’s forces 
in retreat were fleeing home would be 
widely advertised around the valleys 
in a very few hours after the battle 
had been fought. For the news of war 
—good or ill—passes among the glens 
with a magic speed. It runs faster 
than the fiery cross itself—so fast and 
inexplicable on any natural law, that 
more than once I have been ready to 
believe it a witches’ premonition more 
than a message carried on young men’s 
feet. 

“But all that,” said Sonachan, a 
pawky, sturdy little gentleman with a 
round, ruddy face and a great store of 
genealogy that he must be ever dis- 
playing—“But all that makes it more 
incumbent on us to hang together. It 
may easily be a week before we get 
into Glenurchy; we must travel by 
night and hide by day, and besides 
the heartening influence of company. 
there are sentinels to consider and the 
provision of our food.” 
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Ardkinglas, on the other hand, was a 
fushionless, stupid kind of man: he 
was for an immediate dispersion of us 
all, holding that only in individuals 
or in pairs was it possible for us to 
penetrate in safety to real Argile. 

“I’m altogether with Sonachan,” said 
M’Iver, “and I could mention half a 
hundred soidierly reasons for the 
policy; but it’s enough for me that here 
are seven of us, no more and no less, 
and with seven there should be all the 
luck that’s going.” 

He caught the minister’s eyes on him 
at this, and met them with a look of 
annoyance. 

“O yes, I know, Master Gordon, you 
gentlemen of the lawn bands have no 
friendliness to our old Highland no- 
tions. Seven or six, it’s all the same to 
you, I suppose, except in a question of 
merks to the stipend.” 

“You're a_i clever 
M’Iver——” 

“Barbreck,” 
punctiliously. 

“Barbreck let it be then. But you 
are generally so sensitive to other 
folk’s thoughts of you that your skin 
tingles to an insult no one dreamt of 
paying. I make no doubt a great many 
of your Gaelic beliefs are sheer pagan- 
ism or Popery or relics of the same, 
but the charm of seven has a Scrip- 
tural warrant that as minister of the 
Gospel I have some respect for, even 
when twisted into a portent for a band 
of broken men in the extremity of 
danger.” 

We had to leave the dead body of 
our friend, killed by the horse, on the 
hillside. He was a Knapdale man, a 
poor creature, who was as well done, 
perhaps, with a world that had no 
great happiness left for him, for his 
home had been put to the torch and 
his wife outraged and murdered. At 
as much speed as we could command. 
we threaded to the south, not along the 
valleys but in the braes, suffering anew 
the rigor of the frost and the snow. 
By midday we reached the shore of 
Loch Leven, and it seemed as if now 
our flight was hopelessly barred, for 
the ferry that could be compelled to 


man enough, 


corrected my friend, 
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take the army of MacCailein over the 
Brackish water at Ballachulish was 
scarce likely to undertake the convey- 
ing back of seven fugitives of the clan 
that had come so _ high-handedly 
through their neighborhood four days 
ago. On this side there was not a 
boat ‘in sight; indeed there was not a 
vestige on any side of human tenancy. 
Glencoe had taken with him every 
man who could carry a pike, not to our 
disadvantage perhaps, for it left the 
less danger of any strong attack. 

On the side of the loch, when we 
emerged from the hills, there was a 
cluster of whin-bushes spread out upon 
a machar of land that in a less rigor- 
ous season of the year, by the feel of 
the shoe-sole, must be _ velvet-piled 
with salty grass. It lay in the clear, 
grey forenoon like a garden of fairy- 
dom to the view—the whin-bushes at a 
distant glance floating on billows of 
snow, touched at their lee by a cheer- 
ing green, hung to the windward with 
the silver of the snow, and some of 


them even prinked off with the gold 
flower that gives rise to the proverb 


about kissing being out of fashion 
when the whin wants bloom. To come 
on this silent, peaceful, magic territory, 
fresh out of the turmoil of a battle, was 
to be in a region haunted, in the bor- 
derland of morning dreams, where 
care is a vague and far-off memory, 
and the elements study our desires. 
The lake spread out before us without 
a ripple, its selvedge at the shore re- 
peating the picture on the brae. I 
looked on it with a mind peculiarly 
calm, rejoicing in its aspect. Oh, love 
ami the coming years, thinks I, let 
them be here or somewhere like it—not 
among the savage of the hills, fighting, 
plotting, contriving; not among snow- 
swept mounts and crying and wailing 
brooks, but by the sedate and tranquil 
sea in calm weather. As we walked, 
my friends with furtive looks to this 
side and yon, down to the shore, I kept 
my face to the hills of real Argile, and 
my heart was full of love. I got that 
glimpse that comes to most of us (had 
we the wit to comprehend it) of the 
future of my life. I beheld in a wave 
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of the emotion the picture of my com- 
ing years, going down from day to day 
very unadventurous and calm, spent ip 
some peaceful valley by a lake, sitting 
at no rich-laden board but at bien and 
happy viands with some neighbor 
heart. A little bird of hope fiuted 
within me, so that I knew that if every 
clan in that countryside was arraigned 
against me, I had the breastplate of 
fate on my breast. “I shall not die in 
this unfriendly country,” I promised 
myself. “There may be terror, and 
there may be gloom, but I shall watch 
my children’s children play upon the 
braes of Shira Glen.” 

“You are very joco,” said John to 
me as I broke into a little laugh of con- 
tent with myself. 

“It’s the first time you ever charged 
me with jocosity, John,” I said. “I’m 
just kind of happy thinking.” 

“Yon spectacle behind us is not 
humorous to my notion,” said he, 
“whatever it may be to yours. And 
perhaps the laugh may be on the 
other side of your face before the night 
comes. We are here in a_ spider's 
web.” 

“I ery pardon for my lightness, 
John,” I answered: “I'll have time 
enough to sorrow over the clan of Ar- 
gile. But if you had the Sight of your 
future, and it lay in other and happier 
scenes than these, would you not feel 
something of a gayety?” 

He looked at me with an envy in 
every feature, from me to his compan- 
ions, from them to the country round 
about us, and then to himself as to a 
stranger whose career was revealed in 
every rag of his clothing. 

“So,” said he; “you are the lucky 
man to be of the breed of the elect of 
heaven, to get what you want for the 
mere desire of if, and perhaps without 
deserve. Here am I at my prime and 
over it, and no glisk of the future be- 
fore me. I must be ever stumbling on, 
a carouser of life in a mirk and sodden 
lane.” 

“You cannot know my meaning,” I 
cried. 

“I know it fine,” said he. “You get 
what you want because you are the 
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bairn of content. And I’m but the 
child of hurry (it’s the true word), 
and I must be seeking and I must be 
trying to the bitter end.” 

He kicked, as he walked, at the 
knolls of snow in his way, and lashed 
at the bushes with a hazel wand he 
had lifted from a tree. 

“Not all I want, perhaps,” said I; 
“for do you know that, fleeing thus 
from the disgrace of my countrymen, I 
could surrender every sorrow and 
every desire to one notion about— 
about—about——”’ 

“A girl of the middle height,” said 
he, “and her name is——” 

“Do not give it an utterance,” I cried. 
“I would be sorry to breathe her name 
in such a degradation. Degradation 
indeed, and yet if I had the certainty 
that I was a not altogether hopeless 
suitor yonder, I would feel a conqueror 
than Hector or Gilian-of-the- 


greater 
Axe.” 

“Ay, ay,” said John. “I would not 
wonder. And I'll swear that a man of 
your fate may have her if he wants 
her. I'll give ye my notion of wooing; 
it’s that with the woman free and the 
man with some style and boldness, he 
may have whoever he will.” 

“I would be sorry to think it,” said 
1; “for that might apply to suitors at 
home in Inneraora as well as me.” 

M'Iver laughed at the sally, 
“Well, well,” said he, “we are 
going to be debating the chance of love 
on Leven-side, with days and nights of 


and 
not 


slinking in the heather and the fern 
between us and our home.” 
Though this conversation of ours 


may seem singularly calm and out of 
all barmony with our circumstances, 
it is so only on paper; for in fact it took 
but a minute or two of our time as we 
walked down among those whins that 
inspired me with the peaceful premoni- 
tion of the coming years. We were 
walking, the seven of us, not in a com- 
pact group, but scattered, and at the 


whins when we rested we sat in ones 
and twos behind the bushes, with eves 
cast anxiously along the shore for sign 
of any craft that might take us over. 
What 


might seem odd, to any 
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one who does not know the shrinking 
mood of men broken with a touch of 
disgrace in their breaking, was that 
for long we studiously said nothing of 
the horrors we had left behind us. 
Five men fleeing from a disastrous 
field and two new out of the clutches 
of a conquering foe, we were dumb or 
discoursed of affairs very far removed 
from the reflection that we were a clan 
at extremities. 

But we could keep up this silence of 


shame no longer than our running; 
when we sat among the whins on 


Leven-side, and took a breath and 
scrutinized along the coast, for sign of 
food or ferry, we must be talking of 
what we had left behind. 

Gordon told the story with a pained, 
constrained and halting utterance; of 
the surprise of Auchinbreac when he 
heard the point of war from Nevis 
Glen, and could not believe that Mont- 
rose was so near at hand; of the 
wavering Lowland wings, the slaughter 
of the Campbell gentlemen. 

“We were in a trap,” said he, draw- 
ing with a stick on the smooth snow a 
diagram of the situation. “We were 
between brae and water. I am no man 
of war, and my heart swelled at the 
spectacle of the barons cut down like 
nettks. And by the most foolish of 
tactics, surely, a good many of our 
forces were on the other side of the 
loch.” 

“That was not Auchinbreac’s doing, 
I’ll warrant,” said M’Iver; “he would 
never have counselled a division so 
fatal.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the cleric, dryly: 
“but what if a general has only a sort 
of savage army at his call? The gen- 
try of your clan——” 

“What about MacCailein?’ I asked, 
wondering that there was no word of 
the chief. 

“Go on with your story,” said M’Iver, 
sharply, to the cleric. 

“The gentry of your clan,” said Gor- 
don, paying no heed to my query, 
“were easy enough to guide; but yon 
undisciplined kerns from the hills had 
no more regard for martial law than 
for the holy Commandments. God help 
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them! They went their own gait, 
away from the main body, plundering 
and robbing.” 

“I would not just altogether call it 
plundering, nor yet robbing,” said 
John, a show of annoyance on his 
face. 

“And I don’t think myself,” said 
Sonachan, removing himself, as he 
spoke, from our side, and going to join 
the three others, who sat apart from us 
a few yards, “that it’s a gentleman's 
way of speaking of the doings of other 
gentlemen of the same name and tar- 
tan as ourselves.” 

“Ay, ay.” said the minister. looking 
form one to the other of us, his shaven 
jowl with lines of a most annoying 
pity on it—“Ay, ay,” said he. “it would 
be pleasing you better, no doubt, to 
hint at no vice or folly in your army; 
that’s the Highlands for you! I’m no 
Highlander, thank God, or at least 
with the savage long out of me; for 
I'm of an honest and orderly Lowland 
stock, and my trade’s the Gospel and 
the truth, and the truth you'll get from 
Alexander Gordon, Master of the Arts, 


if you had your black joctilegs at his 
neck for it.” 

He rose up, pursing his face, panting 
at the nostril, very crouse and defiant 
in every way. 

“Oh, you may just sit you down,” 


said M’Iver, sharply, to him. “You can 
surely give us truth without stamping 
it down our throats with your boots, 
that are not, I’ve noticed, of the small- 
est size.” 

“I know you, sir, from boot to bon- 
net,” said Gordon. 

“You’re well off in 
ance,” asid M’Iver, jocularly. 
I kent so good a man.” 

“From boot to bonnet,” said Gordon, 
in no whit abashed by the irony. 
“Man, do you know,” he went on, 
“there’s a time comes to me now when 
by the grace of God I can see to one’s 
innermost as through a lozen. I shud- 
der, sometimes, at the gift. For there’s 
the fair face, and there’s the smug and 
smiling lip, and there’s the flattery at 
the tongue, and below that masked 
front is Beelzebub himself, meaning 


your acquaint- 
“I wish 
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Well sometimes—perhaps always—but 
by his fall a traitor first and last.” 

“God!” cried M’lver, with a very 
ugly face, “that sounds awkwardly like 
a roundabout way of giving me a bad 
character.” 

“I said, sir,” answered Gordon, “that 
poor Beelzebub does not sometimes ken 
his own trade. I have no doubt that 
in your heart you are touched to the 
finest by love of your fellows.” 

“And that’s the truth—when they are 
not clerics,” cried John. 

“Touched to the finest, and set in a 
glow too, by a manly and unselfish act, 
and eager to go through this world on 
pleasant footings with yourself and all 
else.” 

“Come, come,” I cried; “I know my 
friend well, Master Gordon. We are 
not all that we might be; but I'm 
grateful for the luck that brought me 
so good a friend as John M’Iver.” 

“T never cried down his credit.” said 
the minister, simply. 

“Your age gives you full liberty.” 
said John. “I would never lift a hand.” 

“The lifting of your hand,” said the 
cleric with a flashing eye, “is the last 
issue I would take thought of. I can 
hold my own. You are a fair and 
shining vessel (of a kind), but Beelze- 
bub’s at your heart. They tell me that 
people like you; this gentleman of El- 
rigmore claims you for his comrade. 
Well, well, so let it be! It but shows 
anew the charm of the glittering ex- 
terior: they like you for your weak- 
nesses and not for your strength. Do 
you know anything of what they call 
duty?” 

“I have starved to the bone in Laa- 
land without complaint, stood six 
weeks on watch in Stralsung’s Fran- 
ken gate, eating my meals at my post, 
and Jobn Meclver never turned skirts 
on an enemy.” 

“Very good, sir, very good,” said the 
minister; “but duty is most ill to do 
when it is to be done in love and not in 
hate.” 

“Damn all schooling!” cried John. 
“You're off in the depths of it again. 
and I cannot be after you. Duty is 
duty in love or hate, is it not?” 
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“It would take two or three sessions 
of St. Andrews to show you that it 
makes a great differ whether it is done 
in love or hate. You do your duty by 
your enemy well enough, no doubt—a 
barbarian of the blackest will do no 
less—but it takes the better man 
to do his duty sternly by those he 
loves and by himself above all. 
Argile——” 

“Yes,” cried I, “what about Argile?”’ 

The minister paid no heed to my 
question. 

“Argile,” said he, “has been far too 
long flattered by you and your like, 
M’ Iver.” 

“Barbreck,” put in my comrade. 

“Barbreck be it then. A man in his 
position thus never learns the truth. 
He sees around him but plausible 
faces and the truth at a cowardly com- 
promise. That’s the sorrow of your 
Highlands; it will be the black curse 
of your chiefs in the day to come. As 
for me, I’m for duty first and last— 
even if it demands me to put a rope at 
my brother’s neck or my hand in the 
fire.” 

“Maybe you are, maybe you are,” 
said John, “and it’s very fine of you; 
and I’m not denying that I can fancy 
some admirable quality in the char- 
acter. But if I’m no great hand at the 
duty, I can swear to the love.” 

“It’s a word I hate to 
using,” said I. 

The minister relaxed to a smile at 
John’s amiability, and John smiled on 
me. 

“It's a woman’s word, I daresay, 
Colin,” said he; “but there’s no man, 
I'll swear, turning it over more often in 
his mind than yourself.” 

Where we lay, the Pap of Glencoe— 
Sgor-na-ciche, as they called it in the 
Gaelic—loomed across Loch Leven in 
wisps of wind-blown grey. Long- 
beaked birds came to the sand and 
piped a sharp and anxious note, or 
chattered like children. The sea-banks 
floated on the water, rising and dip- 


hear men 


ping to every wave; it might well be 
a dream we were in on the borderland 
of sleep at morning. 

“What about Argile?” I asked again. 


John Splendid. 


The minister said never a _ word. 
John Splendid rose to his feet, shook 
the last of his annoyance from him, 
and cast an ardent glance to those re- 
mote hills of Lorn. 

“God’s grandeur,” said he, turning to 
the Gaelic it was proper to use but 
sparingly before a Saxon. “Behold the 
unfriendliness of those terrible moun- 
tains and ravines! I am Gaelic to the 
core; but give me in this mood of mine 
the flat south soil and the ultimate dip 
of the sky round a bannock of country. 
Oh, | wish I was where Aora runs! | 
wish I saw the highway of Loch Finne 
that leads down the slope of the sea 
where the towns pack close together 
and fires are warm!” He went on and 
sang a song of the low country, its mul- 
titude of cattle, its friendly hearths, 
its frequented walks of lovers in the 
dusk and in the spring. 

Sonachan and <Ardkinglas and the 
tacksmen came over to listen, and the 
man with the want began to weep with 
a child’s surrender. 

“And what about Argile?’ 
when the humming ceased. 

“You are very keen on that bit, lad,” 
said the baron-bailie, smiling spitefully 
with thin, hard lips that revealed his 
teeth gleaming white and square 
against the dusk of his face. “You are 
very keen on that bit; you might be 
waiting for the rest of the minister’s 
story.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I did not think 
was any more of the minister’s tale to 
come. I crave his pardon.” 

“I think, too, I have not much more 
of a story to tell,” said the minister, 
stiffly. 

“And I think,” said M’Iver, in a sud- 
den hurry to be off, “that we might be 
moving from here. The head of the 
loch is the only way for us if we are to 
be off this unwholesome countryside 
by the mouth of the night.” 

It is likely we would have taken him 
at his word, and have risen and gone 
on his way to the east, where the nar- 
rowing of the loch showed that it was 
close on its conclusion; but the Stewart 
took from his dorlach or knapsack some 
viands that gave a frantic edge to our 


said I, 


there 
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appetite and compelled us to stay and 
eat. 

The day was drawing to its close, 
the sun, falling behind us, was pil- 
lowed on clouds of a rich crimson. For 
the first time, we noticed the signs 
of the relaxation of the austere season 
in the return of bird and beast to their 
familiar haunts. As the sun dipped, 
the birds came out to the brae-side to 
catch his last ray, as they ever love to 
do. Whaups rose off the sand, and, 
following the gleam upon the braes, 
ascended from slope to slope; and the 
plover followed too, dipping his feet 
in the golden tide receding. On little 
fir-patches mounted numerous coilleach 
dhuibh—blackcock of sheeny feather; 
and the owls began to hoot in the wood 
beyond. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DAME DUBH. 

We had eaten to the last crumb, and 
were ready to be going, when again I 
asked Gordon what had come over 
Argile. 

“T’ll tell you that,” said he, bitterly; 


but as he began, some wild fowl rose in 


a startled flight to our right and 
whirred across the sky. 

“There’s some one coming,” 
M’ Iver; “let us keep close together.” 

From where the wild fowl rose, the 
Dame Dubh, as we called the old wom- 
an of Carnus, came in our di- 
rection, half-running,  half-walking 
through the snow. She spied us while 
she was yet a great way off, stopped a 
second struck with an arrow, 
then continued her progress more 
eagerly than ever, with high-piped 
cries and taunts at us. 

“O cowards!” she cried; “do not face 
Argile, or the glens you belong to. 
Cowards, cowards, Lowland women, 
Glencoe’s full of laughter at your dis- 
grace!” 

“Royal’s my race, and 
laughed at,” cried Stewart. 

“They cannot know of it already in 
Glencoe,” said M’Iver, appalled. 

“Know it!’ cried the crone, drawing 
nearer and with still more frenzy; 
“Glencoe bas songs on it already. The 


said 


as one 


I'l not be 
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stench from Inverlochy’s in the air; it’s 
a mock in Benderloch and Ardgour, 
it’s a nightmare in Glenurchy, and the 
women are keening on the slopes of 
Cladich. Cowards, cowards, little 
men, cowards! all the curses of Conan 
on you and the black rocks; die from 
home, and Hell itself reject you.” 

We stood in front of her in a group, 
slack at the arms and shoulders, bent 
a bittle at the head, affronted for the 
first time with the full shame of our 
disaster. All my bright portents of 
the future seemed, as they flashed 
again before me, muddy in the hue, an 
unfaithful man’s remembrance of his 
sins when they come before him at the 
bedside of his ‘wife; the evasions of my 
friends revealed themselves what they 
were indeed, the shutting of the eyes 
against shame. 

The woman’s meaning Master Gor- 
don could only guess at, and he faced 
her composedly. 

“You are far off your road,” he said 
to her mildly, but she paid him no 
heed. 

“You have a 
said M’lver. 

She turned and spat on his vest, and 
on him anew she poured her condemna- 
tion. 

“You, indeed, the gentleman with an 
account to pay, the hero, the avenger! 
I wish my teeth had found your neck 
at the head of Aora Glen.” She stood 
in the half-night, foaming over with 
hate and evil words, her taunts sting- 
ing hike asps. 

“Take off the tartan, ladies!” 
screamed; “off with men’s apparel and 
on with the short-gown.” 

Her cries rang so over the land that 
she was a danger bruiting our pres- 
ence to the whole neighborhood, and it 
was in a common panic we ran with 
one accord from her in the direction 
of the loch-head. The man with the 
want took up the rear, whimpering as 
he ran, feeling again, it might be, a 
child fleeing from maternal chastise- 
ment: the rest of us went silently, all 
but Stewart, who was a cocky little 
man, with a large bonnet pulled down 
on the back of his head like a morion, 


bad tongue, mother,” 


she 
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to hide the absence of ears that had 
been cut off by the law for some of 
his Appin adventures. He was a per- 
son who never saw in most of a day’s 
transactions aught but the humor of 
them, and as we ran from this shriek- 
ing beldame of Carnus, he was choking 
with laughter at the ploy. 

“Royal’s my race,” said he at ‘the 
first ease to our running—“Royal’s my 
race, and I never thought to run twice 
in one day from an enemy. Stop your 
greeting, Callum, and not be vexing 
our friends the gentlemen.” 

“What a fury!” said Master Gordon. 
“And that’s the lady of omens! What 
about her blessing now?” 

“Ay, and what about her proph- 
ecies?” asked M’Iver, sharply. “She 
was not so far ‘wrong, I’m thinking, 
about the risks of Inverlochy: the 
heather’s above the gall indeed.” 

“But at any rate,” said I, “Mac- 
Cailein’s head is not on a pike.” 

“You must be always on the old key,” 
cried M’Iver, angrily. “Oh man, man, 
but you're sore in want of tact.” His 
face was throbbing and _ hoved. 
“Here’s half-a-dozen men,” said he, 
“with plenty to occupy their wits with 
what's to be done and what's to hap- 
pen them before they ‘win home, and 
all your talk is on a most vexatious 
trifle. Have you found me, a cousin of 
the marquis, anxious to query our 
friends here about the ins and outs of 
the engagement? It’s enough for me 
that the heather’s above the gall. I 
saw this dreary morning the sorrow of 
my life, and I’m in no hurry to add to 
it by the value of a single tear.” 

Stonachan was quite as bitter. “I 
don’t think,” said he, “that it matters 
very much to you, sir, what Argile 
may have done or may not have done; 
you should be glad of your luck (if luck 
it was and no design), that kept you 
clear of the trouble altogether.” And 
again he plunged ahead of us with 
Ardkinglas, to avoid my retort to an 
impertinence that, coming from a 
younger man, would have more seri- 
ously angered me. 

The minister by now had recovered 
his wind, and was in another of his 


sermon moods, with this ruffling at 
MacCailein’s name as his text. 

“I think I can comprehend,” said he, 
“all this unwillingness to talk about 
my lord of Argile’s part in the disaster 
of to-day; no Gael though I am, I’m 
loath myself to talk about a bad, black 
business, but that’s because I love my 
master—for master he is in scholar- 
ship, in gifts, in every attribute and in- 
tention of the Christian soldier. It is 
for a different reason, I’m afraid, that 
our friend Barbreck shuffles.” 

“Barbreck never shuffles,” said John, 
stifly. “If he did in this matter, it 
would ‘be for as true an affection for 
his chief as any lalland cleric ever felt 
for his patron.” 

“And yet, sir, you shuffle for another 
reason too. You do not want to give 
your ridiculous Highland pride the 
shock of hearing that your chief left in 
a galley before ‘the battle he lost had 
well begun.” 

A curious cry came from M’Iver’s 
lips. He lifted his face, lined with 
sudden shadows, to the stars that now 
were lighting to the east, and I heard 
his teeth grind. 

“So that’s the bitter end of it!’ said 
I 'to myself, stunned by this pitiful con- 
clusion. My mind groped back on the 
events of the whole waeful winter. I 
saw Argile again at peace among his 
own people; I heard anew his clerkly 
but ‘wavering sentiment on the trade of 
the sword; I sat by bim in the mouth 
of Glen Noe, and the song and the 
guess went round the fire. But the 
picture that came to me first and 
stayed with me last was Argile stand- 
ing in his chamber in the castle of 
Inneraora, ‘the pallor of the study on 
his face, and his littl Archie with his 
gold hair and the night-gown running 
out and clasping him about the knees. 

We struggled through the night. 
weary men, hungry men. Loch Leven- 
head may be bonny by day, but at 
night it is far from friendly to the un- 
accustomed wanderer. Swampy mead- 
ows frozen to the hard bone, and un- 
countable burns, and weary ascents, 
and alarming dips, lie there at the foot 
of the great forest of Mamore. And to 
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us, poor fugitives, even these were less 
cruel that the thickets at the very head 
where the river brawiled imto the loch 
with a sullen surrender of its mountain 
independence. 

About seven or eight o’clock we got 
safely over a ford and into the hilly 
country that lies tumbled to the north 
of Glencoe. Before us lay the choice 
of two routes, either of them leading in 
the direction of Glenurchy; but both of 
them hemmed in by the most inevi- 
table risks, especially as but one of all 
our party was familiar (and that one 
but middling well) ‘with the country- 
side. “The choice of a cross-road at 
night in a foreign land is tall John’s 
pick of the farmer’s daughters,” as 
our homely proverb has it; you never 
know what you have till the morn’s 
morning. And our picking was bad 
indeed, for instead of taking what we 
learned again was a_é drove-road 
through to Tynree, we stood more to 
the right and plunged into what after 
all turned out to be nothing better than 
a corrie among the hills. It brought 
us up a most steep hillside, and landed 
us two hours’ ‘walk later far too much 
in the heart and midst of Glencoe to 
be for our comfort. From the hillside 
we emerged upon, the valley lay re- 
vealed, a great hack among the moun- 
tains. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From the Nineteenth Century. 
THE CATHOLICISM OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
“What's yer religious persuasion?’ 
said the sergeant to the recruit. 
“My what?’ 


“Yer what? Why what I said. 
What’s yer after o’ Sundays?’ 

“Rabbits mostly.” 

“"*Ere, stow that lip. Come, now, 
Chu’ch, Chapel, or ‘oly Roman?” And 


after explanation from his questioner 
the recruit replied:— 

“I ain’t nowise pertickler. 
down Chu’ch of England, 
I'll go with the band.” 

Whatever enormities 
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army may be guilty of in the future, it 
will never be a party to relighting the 
fires of Smithfield. 

There is no community in the world 
in which the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion is so marked as in an ordimary En 
glish regiment. Nor is this state of 
affairs as much the result of indiffer- 
ence or laxity as the sectarian enthusi- 
ast is apt to imagine. Training (with 
the consequent practice of self-control) 
is in this, as in other matters, a more 
potent factor than regulation. A cer- 
tain section of the civil community, 
who are deeply interested in the con- 
sideration of things spiritual, are in the 
habit of pitying the lot of the mivister 
of religion doing military duty. 

The padre—a term applied in the Ser- 
vice to the pastor regardless of his de- 
nomination—is supposed to be under 
the thumb of the general or other of- 
ficer in command, and it is even some- 
times gravely stated that his duties as 
a commissioned officer are in direct op- 
position to his duties to a higher author- 
ity. 

That the padre when he holds the 
queen’s commission is, like all other 
officers, subject to discipline is a fact, 
and it is a fact for which he himself 
has reason to be devoutly thankful. 

It is the Church of England chaplain 
who is chiefly responsible for the state 
of religion in the army, for, excepting 
Scotch and Irish regiments, nearly 
ninety per cent. of the rank and file “go 
with the band.” In many cases, hav- 
ing qualified for a pension, the chaplain 
accepts a country living, and the ex- 
periences of those who have done so are 
instructive. He rapidly makes the ac- 
quaintance of a being who is entirely a 
civil product, and who is known to 
fame as the aggrieved parishioner. 
There is no fathoming the depth of this 
individual’s possibilities. The new 
vicar places a cross in some conspicu- 
ous place in the church and learns that 
an A. P. “has thereby been driven from 
the House of God in which he has wor 
shipped for many years, and is forced 
to pray on foreign soil’’ (which is his 
geographical definition of the church 
next door). He removes it, and is in- 
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formed that another A. P. is scandal- 
ized at “his wanton disregard of the 
emblem of our faith.” This bull-bait- 
ing is unknown to the army chaplain, 
whose surroundings never permit him 
to underestimate the value of the adage 
which adjures us to live and let live. 
Daily he meets in barrack-room, hos- 
pital, school or mess the ministers of 
other denominations, and, both by 
those in and under authority, equal jus- 
tice is measured out to each. 

From one great disadvantage is the 
soldier parson free to which his civil 
brother is exposed. He does not suffer 
from the injudicious idolatry of a 
parishioners’ admiration society 
formed on his account. In the Service 
the padre is regarded as the holder of 
an honorable and important office, and 
there is no tendency to prop him up on 
a precarious pinnacle as a little saint. 
There are two extremes which the suc- 
cessful chaplain is careful to avoid, for 
the adoption of either is fatal to his in- 
fluence. There are a few—fortunately 
a very few—preachers who are wont to 
harp on the string, “There is a greater 
authority, than your colonel, my men.” 
It is a subject which obviously requires 
very delicate handling even when (dis- 
cussed in the presence of an audience 
trained to think. Most of us have 
heard this sermon a few times, and if 
the remarks of Thomas Atkins as he 
files out of church may be taken as a 
guide, the result is not what the 
preacher intended. The disputants im- 
mediately take sides. 

“There yer are,” says one, “I told yer 
the colonel didn’t know nuthin’.” 

“Know nuthin’,” replies his compan- 
ion indignantly. “Struth, what does 
the bloke know ‘isself.” 

At the other end of the ladder is the 
have-a-drink-in-the-mess chaplain. 

Both err by reason of zeal and convic- 
tion. The former desire to 
weaken the colonel’s influence, and the 
latter is not anxious for alcohol. But 
the one thinks that he must point out 
the way of truth to the men regardless 
officers: and the other holds 
is only by conciliating consti 
that he can hope to 


has no 


of their 
that it 
tuted authority 
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reach them. The wise chaplain knows 
when and how to time his visits to the 


officers’ mess. One of the most suc- 
cessful parsons doing military duty 
was once asked if he did not find of- 


ficers as a rule irreligious. But he re- 
proved his interviewer, and when 
pressed on the subject said with a 


smile: “Sometimes you meet one who is 
too religious.”” He had reason. It was 
in Mandalay, Upper Burma, that he 
had encountered this phenomenon. It 
was the chaplain’s first station and he 
had made his mark in a month; so that 
the voluntary Sunday evening service 
which he instituted was as well at- 
tended as the morning’s church parade. 
Duty at out-stations in the district took 
him away from headquarters two Sun- 
days in every month. In his absence 
the parade service was read by one of 
the general's staff officers, the evening 
service being discontinued on these oc- 
casions. About three months after the 
chaplain’s arrival this particular staff 
officer was sent to the Chin frontier on 
special duty, and his place was taken 
by a very earnest Christian who, in the 
intervals of his military labors, did 
evangelical work amongst the men. 
The new major offered to carry on the 
evening as well as the morning service 
on “out Sundays,” and the chaplain 
gladly consented. The memory of the 
major’s first address to the congrega- 
tion is still green with those who heard 
it. The chaplain returned and found 
the simpler members of his faithful 
flock much perplexed. From a_ doc- 
trinal point of view this dissertation 
was possibly excellent; but all that the 
chaplain could gather from the men’s 
account was that the major had said. 
“That there oughtn’t to be no chaplains 
and there oughtn’t to be no nuthin’.” 
It was rather negative information to 
work on; but the chaplain spoke to the 
major and begged him in view of pos- 
sible misconstruction to discontinue the 
addresses. But the major replied un- 
compromisingly that “That which God 
put into his heart the same would he 
speak.” Then the chaplain consulted 
a military friend and went to see the 


general. His request was very simple. 
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He desired that, in his absence, the 
officer deputed to perform his duties 
should réad from the book of Common 
Prayer such selections as he would 
mark, and that the prescribed form of 
service should be adhered to without 
addition or subtraction. The general 
concurred without demur. Then, as 
the chaplain was about to retire, he 
said: “I hope, sir, you do not regard my 
request as immoderate.” Suavity was 


the general’s peculiar characteristic. 
“Immoderate,” he replied, deprecat- 
ingly. “What! those few prayers?” 


With an air of charming authority he 
took the Prayer Book out of the chap- 
lain’s hands and picked up a pencil. 
“On the contrary, my dear fellow, most 
moderate; do let me mark some more.” 

Only lay reading now remained to the 
major, and even in this pursuit he re- 
ceived a check. Like all other callings, 
that of the lay reader is overstocked, 
and the chaplain had no little difficulty 
in satisfying the various candidates. 
On the Sunday following the interview 
with the general he had promised the 
handling of the Scriptures to a colonel. 
Now the major entertained the idea 
that he had an er officio right to the 
tenancy of the lectern. Accordingly, 
on the conclusion of the Psalms both 
men left their seats. They started up 
the and met behind the great 
brass eagle, which, with outstretched 
wings and with a knowledge of the fit- 
ness of things which its betters did not 
appear to possess, looked to be trying 
to screen from our view the unseemly 
pantomime in dumb show which was 


aisle 


being enacted. 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“If you come to that, sir, who are you, 
sir?” 

“What are you doing here, sir?’ 

“If you come to that, sir, what are 
you doing here?’ 

I fear it was thus that inter- 
preted, for we had just been playing 
“Box and Cox” in the station, and 
surely the blame did not rest with us if 
the occurrence was prone to provoke in 
the sinful a smile. The colonel won. 
and the majer was reduced to taking a 
and rather ostentatiously 


we 


front 


pew 
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straining his ears to catch what was 
being read. He was apparently unsuc- 
cessful, yet it was not without a cer- 
tain elaboration that he opened a 
large Bible and “followed.” I think, 
perhaps, that he was too close to 
the lectern, because at the bottom 
of the church we could hear well 
enough. 

The lay evangelist is not a success in 
the Service, nor is he likely ever to be 
so. And this is not the case so much 
because Thomas Atkins objects to the 
spiritual ministrations of the man who 
the day before has cast him into prison 
as to his inherent abhorrence of an 
amateur. Logic may not be Tommy's 
strong point, but willingly he would no 
sooner discuss the question of his fu- 
ture state with an imitation padre (as 
he ungratefully calls the man who tries 
to help him) than he would take a les- 
son in fixing bayonets from a militia- 
man or a volunteer. But it is not only 
the officer who assists the chaplain. A 
new parson who joined at a large home 
station was most anxious to improve 
the general conduct of the parade ser- 
vice. Amongst other things he decided 
to adopt the eastward position during 
the recitation of the Creed. Only thé 
choir, who in a garrison church are 
those members of the band whose in- 
struments are unsuitable for church 
music, would be affected, as they alone 
occupied side pews. There was no ag- 
grieved parishioner to consult, and the 
matter could be easily arranged at the 
weekly practice. But the chaplain was 
disappointed. The’ effect, however 
much it might have satisfied him as an 
ecclesiastic, displeased him as a soldier. 
His idea was to repeat the first two 
words himself and make a pause; then, 
as he spoke again, the choir were to 
turn as one man and proceed with the 
declaration of their convictions simul- 
taneously. But from the chaplain’s 
point of view the rehearsal was most 
slovenly, and he confided the fact to 
the sergeant-major, on whom he 
paying a call next day. Then the ser- 
geant-major advised. “If I might sug- 
gest, sir, I'd just let things be ‘as you 
were’ this Sunday, and I'll step up next 


was 
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practice.” The chaplain gratefully 
acquiesced, and at the next practice 
the sergeant-major accordingly stepped. 
No possible circumstances or set of con- 
ditions can eradicate or even dull the 
military instincts of a sergeant-major. 
He had a short conversation with the 
chaplain, and then addressed the choir. 
“Now, men.” The mere sound of his 
voice was electric. No little band boy 
now lolled on the choir desk. The third 
fingers of the hands were on the seams 
of the trousers and the heads erect. 
Even the man struggling with the bas- 
soon sat to attention. The sergeant- 
major proceeded: “When you ’ear the 
‘oly man say ‘Hi b’lieve,’ not a move— 
them words is only cautionary; but 
when ’e starts on ‘Gord the Father,’ 
round yer go on yer ’eels.”” Then to the 
chaplain: “Now, sir, you try.” The 
chaplain was wise enough to note that 
the sacred words had been uttered and 
received in perfect good faith and with- 
out a semblance of profanity, so he 
thanked the sergeant-major and “tried” 
forthwith. Success was instantaneous. 

It is quite extraordinary that there 
should still be so large a number of 
seemingly intelligent peeple who refuse, 
or fail, to see the difference between 
what sounds profane and what is pro- 
fane. Intention is the essence of pro- 
fanity; yet, trite as is the maxim that 
no offence is given where none is in- 
tended, it is daily overlooked. The 
military world can congratulate itself 
that it is singularly free from this 
method of provoking a quarrel. It is 
not difficult to illustrate. 

It was a pouring wet December Sat- 
urday night in barracks, and a late 
after-order had been issued altering the 
hours of Divine Service on the follow- 
ing day. The battalion orderly ser- 
geant at tattoo roll-call was reading 
the amendments “to such,” as the proc- 
lamations say, as they might concern, 
by the light of a store lantern. His 
audience stood shivering and demon- 
strating the frailty of the government 
great-coat. “District after-order” he 
bellowed. “Hours of Divine Service 


to-morrow. Denominations will p’rade 
as under: 


Chu’ch of England 10.30, 
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Kautholics 8.15.” The rain beat down 
relentlessly as be turned over the page 
of the order book. He observed at a 
glance that the Presbyterians, Wesley- 
ans and Primitive Methodists were all 
to parade at the same hour, so the rest 


of the information he imparted in 
précis form. “Fancy religions ten 
o'clock. Right turn. Dismiss.” 


Amongst a large number of earnest 
Christians the idea seems to obtain 
that Thomas Atkins is a peculiarity—a 
freak of nature; and that extraordinary 
means must be adopted to prick his 
conscience or touch his heart. New 
chaplains sometimes, and civil clergy 
invariably, preach sermons to him 
which are intended to possess a direct 
military application. The prolonged 
sustention of a simile or parallel. even 
when one exists, is notoriously a per- 
formance requiring the greatest skill. 
This is the case when the speaker has 
an intimate and detailed acquaintance 
with the subject of his illustration; but 
when his information on this head is 
inferior to that of every soul whom he 
is addressing, his remarks cannot fail to 
do more harm than good, for neither re- 
sentment nor anger is so destructive of 
the good effects of pulpit oratory as 
ridicule. 

I can recall a case in point. Drunk- 
enness amongst the young soldiers of 
an Irish battalion, according to a sta- 
tistical return, showed a slight increase. 
The usual official methods were 
adopted. An irresponsible member of 
Parliament worried the secretary of 
state; the secretary of state worried the 
War Office; the War Office worried the 
general; and the general most unjustly 
censured the regimental discipline. 
But his position was a difficult one. 
Action was required of him in order 
that the invariable question, “What 
steps have been taken?” might be satis- 
factorily answered in the House. His 
own experience taught him that mili- 
tary statistics in cases of this sort were 
absolutely unreliable; that a sudden 
idea, a chance word, a long march or 
a hot day was each sufficient in itself to 
cause a parcel of foolish, excitable boys 
to get themselves into trouble. Punish- 
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ment of the deed and forgetfulness of 
the fact are the desirable method of 
procedure in these cases. But the new 
chaplain was earnestly and honestly 
anxious to bear his part in checking 
what he learnt in the papers was the 
growing sin of drunkenness in those 
under his’ spiritual charge. He 
preached a sermon on the subject of 
that most dramatic of Old Testament 
stories, Joseph in the Pit, and pro- 
ceeded to illustrate. The pit was the 
eanteen; Joseph the young soldier cast 
therein through no fault of his own: 
Reuben and his brethren (the preacher 
was no coward) the colonel and the 
officers. There the simile broke down; 
and he concluded with an excellent 
practical exhortation which could not 
have failed to have had its influence 
but for the ground he had lost by rea- 
son of his previous fanciful excursion. 

Thomas Atkins is much as other men 
are; and self evident as the proposition 
appears to be, the action of a large por- 
tion of the community seems constantly 
to demand its assertion if not its demon- 
stration. The idea that he is something 
At 


quite different isof civil extraction. 
any rate, preachers with ripe military 
experience do not have recourse to this 


particular form of special sermon. 
Subalterns possess in the execution of 
their duty opportunities for studying 
the subject of catholicism which do not 
fall to the lot of the ordinary individ- 
ual. When a party about to attend 
Divine Service numbers twenty men, 
or upwards, it proceeds thither un- 
der the command of an officer. In 
no profession is the principle of 
juniores ad labores so well observed as 
in the army, and consequently this 
officer is invariably a subaltern; so that 
after four or five years’ commissioned 
service one ought at least to be able to 
pass an elementary examination in de- 
nominational tenets ahd procedure. 
But for being compelled to attend differ- 
ent forms of divine worship, interest in 
these matters, ordinarily speaking, 
might not be excited. But attendance 
compels observation and thought, and 
one realizes the fact (which is often not 
sufficiently appreciated) that prejudice 
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is own child to ignorance. Sometimes 
one’s experiences are embarrassing. 
One Sunday morning I escorted a 
Divine Service party to their place of 
worship “without the band.” On ar- 
rival I naturally placed myself in the 
hands of the chapel officials, and was a 
little disconcerted at being desired to 
occupy a front pew of a rather luxuri- 
ous description. I was in full uniform; 
and, living in a garrison town, the con- 
gregation were perfectly well aware 
that I was merely there “on duty” and 
was “an unbeliever.” My men were 
dotted about the gallery in twos and 
threes; but in the body of the building 
I had no red coat to keep me company. 
Things went satisfactorily until the 
time came for the long extempore 
prayer which was always a feature in 
the service of this particular denomina- 
tion. Then I received my share of at- 
tention, and was alluded to as one who 
had “attended the House of God under 
the mistaken notion of earthly duty.” 
There was no mistake about that duty, 
for had I refused to attend this chapel 
I should have undoubtedly undergone 
severe pains and penalties without 
attracting to myself any’ sympathy. 
Mr. Fox, had he lived, would not have 
given a moment’s thought to my quali- 
fications for inclusion in his “Book of 
Martyrs.” It was very embarrassing, 
and I naturally attempted the impossi- 
ble and tried to look unconscious. The 
following Sunday it again fell to my lot 
to attend this service. I again received 
notice, but of a different description. 
It is an unusual occurrence that the 
same officer should taken for the 
same duty two Sundays running; and 
the pastor, who had lived twenty years 
in the large military station in which 
Wwe were serving, must have been 
aware of the fact. Not unnaturally he 
drew erroneous deductions. I was now 
mentioned as a possible convert, and 
hopes were entertained of my ultimate 
inclusion in the fold. When, therefore, 
I read my regimental orders on the fol- 
lowing Saturday night and found 
through an accident, which could not 
happen once in a thousand times, that I 
again for the same service on the 


be 


was 








following day, I at once went to the 
adjutant and received permission to 
exchange duty. The subaltern who 
consented to take my place was, I fear. 
uninterested in the subject of catholi- 
cism, and he made some very strong 
remarks when released from. the 
parade which he had undertaken on 
my behalf. Evidently his appearance 
in chapel had disappointed the pastor, 
and the aspirations made by that indi- 
vidual for his spiritual welfare had dis- 
pleased him. He refused to be rea- 
soned with, and expressed himself with 
his own peculiar directness. “Well, you 
ought to have told me. You mayn’t 
mind being jawed about; I do.” Intelli- 
gent curiosity—not to give the propen- 
sity too high-sounding a title—is not 
characteristic of every one, and the 
attendance of church parade with 
“strange denominations” is not always 
popular. This is especially the case 
where the parade is early, and when 
the succeeding service is known to be 
long. Through the flimsy wall of a 
wooden hut I once overheard a pecu- 
liarly adroit evasion of this duty. The 
stillness of an early Sunday morning 
was broken by the lowing of a bugle, 
and a sergeant was rapping on the 


woodwork and informing my friend 
next door that the “dress” for the 
Kautholics had just “gone.” The sub- 


altern groaned. He had not managed 
to get to bed early on the preceding 


night. “How many are there, ser- 
geant?” “Ten file and a ’arf, sir.” He 
would not have é@reamt of saying 


twenty-one, for government does not al- 
low a man to be spoken of in his indi- 
vidual capacity. The sergeant de- 
parted, and the officer commenced to 
get up. Presently the former returned. 
“One man taken for guard, sir; ten file 
for Divine Service.” The officer 
groaned again. It was most exasperat- 
ing. Then the sergeant volunteered. 
“Beg pardon, sir, but there’s one on ’em 
‘as don’t look quite the thing, sir.” The 
subaltern caught at that straw. “I 
don’t want any man with me who ought 
to be with the doctor, sergeant.” 
“Very good, sir.” The sergeant retired 
once more, but came back almost imme- 
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diately. He again knocked at the door, 
this time in a decisive and unapologetic 
manner. “Yes?” “One man gorn sick, 
sir; nine file and a ’arf on p’rade.” The 
officer seemed quite surprised. “Not an 
officer’s party, sergeant?’ “No, sir.” 
“Oh, will you march them off then, 
please.” So the sergeant went back to 
parade and the subaltern to bed. 

The little comedy had been enacted 
without either performer betraying the 
fact that he was conscious of its humor. 
Slight incidents like these, however, 
scarcely amount even to spots on the 
sun of the military religious system, 
which works excellently well. The 
only danger to be apprehended is that 
of external interference. At present 
there is, to quote the slang of the day, 
“a boom in soldiering.” There is no 
self-respecting Englishman who does 
not feel himself perfectly at home when 
either the army or the national game of 
cricket is under discussion. On other 
subjects he is willing to be instructed. 
Those responsible for the military ad- 
ministration of the country suffer from 
no lack of advice from the civilian. 
Yet the adage that bids us remember 
that lookers on see most of the game 
certainly seems to have been stretched 
to its furthest limits. True, it is the 
material rather than the spiritual wel- 
fare of Thomas Atkins that occupies 
the sedulous attention of his friends 
outside, but doubtless mens sana will 
receive its share when the corpus has 
been rendered sanum for its reception. 

In these days, when the laws of ex- 
pediency and supply and demand have 
a more powerful influence on those in 
authority than mere considerations of 
equity, it is to the credit of the mili- 
tary ministers of religion that they 
have not been “on strike.” The “re- 
cruit” and the doctor have refused to 
come in, and the fact has compelled at- 
tention to be paid to their grievances. 
The pastor, whose service conditions 
are not ideal, has not demanded in- 
crease of pay or rank. He merely begs 
for moral support, and asks that the 
reform movement shall not check or 
halt his work. He does not grumble 
that the soil on which he labors is hard 
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or sterile. His implements are of his 
own making, and he is not to be blamed 
if he is unwilling to hand them over for 
outside inspection and stand idle the 
while. The usual cant, of course, ob- 
tains that the spiritual system in force 
precludes the army from getting the 
best men; and the argument, if indeed 
it amounts to an argument, is used 
chiefly in the case of the clergy of the 
Established Church. True, the chap- 
lain’s road does not lead to a bishopric, 
but surely too much importance may be 
attached to questions of prospect. But 
there is no object in inventing military 
grievances. Sufficient exist. An un- 
popular padre is, happily, the exception 
in the Service, and that is the best 
proof that the work is well done. It is 
obvious that we are on the eve of 
drastic changes. It is to be hoped that 
in the general turmoil the Ecclesiastical 
Department will escape treatment. 
Public notice when sympathy is not 
assured is necessarily to the chaplain’s 
detriment. At present he is success- 
fully employed on the trivial round and 
common task, and is free from the dis- 


quieting comments of a press which 
must often accept statements as facts. 
Those who know him best have reason 
to best appreciate the parable of the 


grain of mustard seed. Above all, 
Thomas Atkins, generally speaking, 
likes him, and that consideration will 
apparently weigh most heavily with 
those who are about to institute the 
new military era. It is for them to 
assure the British public, if they will, 
that there are some good institutions in 
the army after all. 
Put.ip C. W. TREVOR, Captain. 





From Temple Bar. 
A SLIP—” 

A hundred miles from Aden, Her 
Majesty’s troop-ship “Idena” steamed 
along, bound for home. 

All day the fierce sun had streamed 
down with blazing beams which those 
on board endured, curses, or grumbled 


“THERE’S MANY 


‘poor wretch 
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at, according to their various disposi- 
tions. 

The sensation of the day had been 
provided by a Lascar stoker, who, 
rushing from the inferno of the engine- 
room, leaped headlong overboard, mad 
for one delicious plunge into coolness 
after enduring the torments of heat. 

“Man overboard!” rang out. Engines 
were reversed. Ladies started from 
languid recumbency. A smooth-faced 
subaltern offered a hundred to one 
against “the nigger being picked up,” 
but no one troubled to listen to him, for 
the water hereabouts is swarming with 
sharks. However, just as horror be- 
came subdued into resignation, a black 
speck was seen still swimming vigor- 
ously. A boat was lowered and the 
was dragged back, col- 
lapsing utterly when certain of safety. 

All this, however, had happened six 
hours ago. The incident had been dis- 
cussed, commented on and capped by 
similar cases, and long before the din- 
ner-bell rang the customary state of 
boredom bad again set in. 

After dinner, when the sun had 
finally disappeared, and the stars shone 
out of the wonderful luminosity of a 
southern night, some one (probably the 
major’s wife) proposed a dance, and 
presently the notes of a valse rose and 
fell, alluring with its languorous lilt of 
melancholy sweetness even those who 
vowed they “didn’t dance” to seek out 
partners. 

Amongst the many who circled round 
were the officer in command, Captain 
Assheton, and his partner, Miss 
Phyllis Welsh. 

The ladies of “The Dovecot” denied 
that Miss Welsh had any claims to the 
attracfive adjectives by which the men 
on board ship described her charming 
manners and face. They emphatically 
agreed among themselves that the only 
epithet she deserved was that of being 
“an outrageous flirt.” 

Whatever her character might really 
be, to-night more men than Captain 
Assheton thought Miss Phyllis Welsh 
looked “uncommonly fetching!’ Her 
eyelids, heavy with dark lashes, 
drooped as though to hide the exulting 
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brightness of the eyes they shaded, 
while excitement restored the bloom 
which a year spent in Indian gayeties 
had somewhat paled. 

As she glided round she breathed 
quicker than the heat of the evening, 
or the motion of the dance, accounted 
for. She wondered at her own sensa- 
tions. To experience the delight, fear, 
rapture and doubt which had amused 
her to make others feel, half terrified, 
half charmed her. 

Once raising her eyes she met full a 
glance from Captain Assheton, and a 
thrill of certainty swept away the last 
doubt as to whether her love 
turned or not. 

“Let’s come and sit it out,’ said Cap- 
tain Assheton; then he added, “I want 


was re- 


to speak to you—to tell you, 
Phyllis——’ He stopped abruptly on 
perceiving an orderly coming up to 


speak to bim. 

“Well, what is it?’ 
torily. 

“Please, sir, the doctor says Private 
Robinson is seriously ill.” 

Captain Assheton turned apologeti- 
sally to his partner. “I must leave 
you for a few minutes. Will you wait 
for me here? I shall be back in five 
minutes.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Welsh, leaning 
back languidly in a deck “lll 
wait for you here if you're too 
long. 

Captain Assheton 
strode away. 
had not yet 


he asked peremp- 


chair. 
not 


” 


and the orderly 
steeled Asshe- 
ton’s heart against feeling a pang of 
when called to the 
fellows whose dying words it was his 
duty, when officer in command, to note 
and report. 5 
When “Tommy Atkins” 


Custom 


sorrow visit poor 


dies there is 


no useless fuss made over the event. 
No loving hand clasps his_ to 
strengthen him during the last strug- 


gle. No tears fall to tell him that even 
he, poor fellow, has some one who will 
miss him. No! The doctor merely re- 
ports him “seriously ill.” The officer 


on duty comes to stand by his bedside 
and 
“Tommy” 


whatever 
choose to 


down 
may 


note message 


send to 
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mother or sweetheart waiting for him 
at home. Then a few hours later, if on 
land, ‘“‘Tommy” is buried in a coffin the 
price of which government stops out of 
his pay, or, if he dies on board ship, 
with some shot tied to his ankles, over- 
board he iis dropped, to sink out of 
sight and join that weird company of 
shrouded corpses which stand upright, 
drifting and swaying in the currents 
of the sea, half-way between the bet- 
tom and the surface of ‘the ocean. 

On reaching the stifling deck where 
the sick, the wounded and the dying 


lay, the orderly stopped beside the 
berth of Private Robinson. 
Usually the officer in command 


knows nothing of the man whose dying 


words he has to report, but, as it 
chanced, Assheton had heard some- 
thing of Private Robinson’s career. 


He knew that Robinson was “a gentle- 
man one of those good-look- 
ing, reckless, unlucky fellows against 
whom Fortune seems to have a 
spite. 

As Assheton came to the side of his 
berth, the dying man stared up with a 
curious expression of defiant despair. 
Above him, beside him, all round the 
deck lay other sufferers, listening and 
watching to hear what “the poor beg- 
gar’ had to say. 

It was hardly the for confi- 
dences, and Assheton felt fully the em- 
barrassment of the position. Robin- 
son, however, had reached the time 
when the world recedes into the back- 
ground of one’s and 
what has to be done must be done at 
once, or left for ever unaccomplished. 

He feebly strove to take something 
from under his pillow. 

“Can I reach that for you?” 
Assheton gently. 

“I’ve «waited too long,’ said Robin- 
intended to send this back 
myself, but somehow I put it off from 
day to day: I couldn’t bear to part with 
it.” He stopped a minute as he suc- 
ceeded in lifting up an envelope, then 
he continued—“I want you to send this 
back to her, and tell her that though 
she sent me to the devil—I loved her to 
the end.” He added, as Assheton took 


ranker,”’ 


place 


consciousness, 


asked 


son. = 

















the envelope containing the photo from 
him, “The address is written at the 
back of it.” 

“Is there nothing else I can do for 
you?” said Assheton huskily. 


“Nothing. Thank you, sir,” replied 
Robinson, and Assheton felt he was 
dismissed. 


He turned away in silence and left 
the hospital deck. 

As he again passed through the 
dancers the valse was hastening to its 
conclusion, and the laughing, talking 
company were dispersing in search of 
ices and comfortable seats. 

Phyllis Welsh was still sitting where 
Assheton had left her. 

“You weren’t long,” she said, smiling. 
“What did ‘Tommy’ want to tell you? 
Do tell me all about it.” 


Something in her words grated 
against Assheton’s feelings. He sat 


down and replied slowly: “He asked 
me to return a photo to a girl, and tell 
her that, though she played him false, 
he loved her to the end.” 

“Oh!” cried Phyllis. “‘“How interest- 
ing it sounds! Have you got the photo 
there? Do show it to me.” 

“You must not ask 
said Assheton gravely. 

But Phyllis was not accustomed to 
have her wishes ungratified. She 
leaned forward and looked up with her 
wonderful dark eyes glowing. “Will 
you refuse the first request I’ve ever 


made you?” she urged. 


me to do that,” 





“Of course, if you insist ” hesi- 
tated Assheton. 

“I do insist! I must see what the 
girl is like! Some common, vulgar 


creature, I suppose, that the poor fel- 


low idealized into a piece of perfec- 
tion.” 

“Probably,’ assented Assheton 
dryly, taking the envelope from his 


pocket and producing the photograph. 

With curiosity Phyllis bent 
over. 

For the space of a second she stared, 
rigid with astonishment and dismay; 
then exclaiming. “Give it to me! Oh! 

the 


eager 


give it to me!” she tried to snatch 
photograph from Assheton. 
It was 


too late. Assheton, with 
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blank disgust, had already recognized 
the beautiful likeness. 

“Give it to me!” she stammered. 

“Certainly,” replied Assheton. “Te 
was what I promised to do.” 

He dropped the photo into her hands 
and strode away. 


A. B. RoMNeEY. 





From The Deutsche Revue. 
COSAS D’ ESPANA, 

The die is cast, and while the 
monarchy which was once the most 
powerful in the Old World is collecting 
its forces to defend the last remnants 
of the heritage upon whose boundaries 
the sun never set, the assembly of 
States which rests upon the broadest 
democratic foundation in the New 
World is preparing to wrest them from 
her. 

The contrasts in the form of govern- 
ment the two contending powers, 
well in the character of their 
statesmen and population, though they 
have undoubtedly contributed to the 
outbreak of the war, and will intensify 
its bitterness, are not sufficient, alone, 
to explain the events which have led 
to the deplorable result; the sources of 
the sudden beginning of the conflict 
must be sought in other and deeper 
motives. 

The policy of the United States re- 
cently found in the columns of Har- 
pers Weekly—one of the most widely 
circulated periodicals in America—an 
eloquent and undoubtedly sincere de- 
fender in the person of ovr own coun- 
tryman, Carl Schurz. According to 
him, the war on the part of the United 
States was an act of self-sacrifice, un 
dertaken with the certainty of great 
loss in blood and money, and without 
the or prospect of any gain 
whatever. No doubt there were a 
number of noisy Jingoes, unprincipled 
speculators, and selfish politicians and 
papers, who expected from the war 
with Spain advancement of their per- 
sonal interests, as well as a number of 
colonial enthusiasts, desired the 


of 


as as 


desire 


who 
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possession of an island in some quarter 
of the world, but the majority of the 
people had no such expectations, and 
were animated by the highest and most 
unselfish purposes. That this latter 
assertion is true of a considerable. and 
certainly not ‘the worst, portion of the 
population of the United States is 
doubtless correct, but it is equally cer- 
tain that this portion takes an active 
part in politics only in the rarest cases, 
and even when it does so, only too fre- 
quently, unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously, dances to the pipe of the men 
who hold the threads by which the 
puppets move on the stage of political 
life in the United States. That has 
been the case this time also. No one 
who understands the circumstances 
will seek to palliate or excuse Spanish 
misrule in the colonies; it is the most 
shocking example of inconsiderate, 
selfish pandering to personal ends 
offered in the history of European col- 
onization of transatlantic countries— 
unfortunately by no means poor in 
such instances—and no high-sounding 
Castilian phrases can cloak the fact 
that the Spanish statesmen and the 
Spanish nation have most unwarrant- 
ably neglected their duty to the 
colonies. But, on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that the insur- 
rections in Cuba ‘would never have 
been possible had they not been organ- 
ized in the United States and received 
encouragement and support there an 
opinion expressed, though in very diplo- 
matic language, in the Spanish note ad- 
dressed to General Woodford, October 
25th, 1897, when the Spanish govern- 
ment pointed out that the best assist- 
ance the United States could offer 
Spain in restoring to the island the 
peace so ardently desired by both coun- 
tries would consist in preventing the 
equipping and despatching of filibuster- 
ing expeditions, the public activity of 
the Cuban Junta in New York, and all 
the numerous violations of neutrality 
which hitherto had been the greatest 
obstacle to the pacification of Cuba. 
The case is precisely similar in re- 
gard to the reproaches and accusations 
brought by the Americans against Gen- 
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eral Weyler’s conduct in Cuba. It was 
certainly a very severe measure when 
the latter forced the rural population 


of the districts threatened by the 
attacks of the insurgents to leave 
their homes and _ retire to the 
cities, and the measure was not 
rendered milder or more _ tolerable, 


either to those whom it concerned or to 
the spectators, by the fact that the au- 
thorities, with characteristic indiffer- 
ence, omitted to adopt the precautions 
requisite for the maintenance of the re- 
concentrados. But here also we must 
not overlook the truth that the insur- 
gents had behaved in an equally cold- 
hearted manner. They had begun to 
destroy the haciendas to deprive the 
government of the revenue to be ob- 
tained, and to force the population to 
join them; the order issued by General 
Weyler was for the purpose of pre- 
venting the peasants who, thus plun- 
dered by the insurgents, had only the 
choice between starvation and _ rob- 
bery, from going over to them. 

It is characteristic of the nature and 
method of the Spanish-American nego- 
tiations which preceded the outbreak 
of the war, that while General Wood- 
ford, the American minister in Madrid, 
declared on the 20th of December, 1897, 
that the president of the United States 
saw in the autonomy of Cuba, con- 
ferred by the new liberal ministry, a 
satisfactory solution of the question, 
and did not fail to perceive that the 
execution of the plan in prospect would 
require much care and time, this same 
representative of the United States, on 
the 23d of March, 1898, stated that the 
government of the United States ex- 
pected within a few days a satisfac- 
tory proposition which would at once 
give peace to Cuba. This was equiv- 
alent to an open declaration of war; 
for, at the end of March, no doubt ex- 
isted that the demands of the United 
States would comprise the immediate 
cessation of all hostilities, and the rec- 
ognition of the complete independence 
of Cuba. 

If we ask what caused this change in 
the views of the Washington Cabinet 
which hithertohad resisted, in the most 




















admirable manner, the pressure of the 
war party, the answer is, the letter of 
the Spanish minister Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome, which had fallen into the hands 
of the insurgents and been published 
and delivered by them to the American 
government, and the catastrophe of 
the “Maine.” The publication of the 
letter—in which autonomy was men- 
tioned as a trick merely intended to 
throw dust into the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans and gain time. and the president 
was denounced as a worthless politi- 
cian—rendered it difficult for the latter 
to maintain the peaceful policy hither- 
to pursued, which rested essentially 
upon faith in the honest intention of 
the Spanish ministry to restore peace 
to Cuba by granting her autonomy; the 
destruction of the “Maine” made it 
impossible. 

With regard to the causes of the ex- 
plosion that sank this ship, opinions 
differ widely, but there can scarcely be 
a doubt that when the commission of 
American naval officers appointed to 
investigate the incident announced 
their belief in an external cause, the 
opinion was sincere. How far other 
influences and insinuations—especially 
those of the American consul-general 
in Havana, to whose proceedings it is 
largely due that the autonomy given to 
the insurgents failed to produce the 
effect which was desired and expected— 
may have affected the members of the 
commission, must remain undecided; 
at any rate there can be no doubt that 
the catastrophe occasioned what, 
hitherto, all the efforts of the Cuban 
insurgents and their friends had failed 
to accomplish—a profound excitement 
among all classes of the American pop- 
ulation, before whose wrath and de- 
mand for vengeance any farther delay 
on the part of the government became 
impossible. : 

The events which preceded the ulti- 
matum addressed to Spain from Wash- 
ington are universally known. The 
president, probably animated by the 
natural wish to commit to Congress the 
responsibility for the momentous de- 
cision which was apparently by no 
means in harmony with his original in- 
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tentions, incurred the danger of being 
overrun by the Hotspurs of the 
Senate, which had a majority of popu- 
lists, silver men who hoped by means 
of the war to see silver and paper of 
equal value, and extreme Republicans; 
and he owed it solely to the admirable 
management of the other House that 
he was saved immediate recognition of 
the revolutionary government. Later, 
also, Congress played an urging rather 
than a restraining part—a very in- 
structive phenomenon when we con- 
sider what weight is laid upon the 
obstacle that, according to current 
opinion, popular representation is ex- 
pected to oppose to any warlike desires 
on the part of the executive. 

Whoever wishes to learn can garner 
rich experiences from the incidents of 
the last months and weeks; he will es- 
pecially—and this will be of value in 
the affairs of our own country—have 
been able to convince himself that the 
finest militia organization and the best 
improvised fleets can never supply 
what a well-prepared standing army 


accomplishes, and that the greatest 
proportion of so-called constitutional 
institutions can never make amends 


for solicitude for the defence and pro- 
tection of the native land. The ex- 
ample which Spain and the United 
States offer in this respect must not 
pass unnoticed by us. 

In the present case, usual, the 
skin of the bear will be divided before 
the animal is laid low, while in the 
problem which the United States has 
undertaken to solve, the consequences 
of the victory should cause much more 
racking of brains than the victory it- 
self. To retain Cuba and the Philip- 
pines would be contrary to the program 


as 


with which the United States went 
into the conflict, and, though this 
would be no new occurrence, the an- 


nexation of Cuba would cause an in- 
finite number of internal difficulties 
and embarrassments, while the seizure 
of the Philippines would mean a 
change in the foreign policy of the 
United States which must be no less 
momentous in its consequences. To 
establish, under the wgis of the United 
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States, independent governments in 
Cuba and the Philippines seems by no 
means desirable, as Mr. Carl Schurz, in 
the article already mentioned, shows 
that historical experience affords no 
encouraging examples in regard to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
stable democratic governments in 
tropical countries. The only course re- 
maining would be to leave the former 
Spanish colonies to their own guidance, 
which would mean no improvement 
upon previous conditions, either for 
their own population or for those who 
had dealings with them. True, the 
British Lion already stands wagging 
his tail, ready to seize part of the heri- 
tage of a dying nation—so says Lord 


Salisbury — but Brother Jonathan 
might scarcely be willing to have 
worked for John Bull. 

Thus the further development of 
Spanish history presents many dark 
points, which perhaps some day might 
change into very strange surprises. 


For the present, Europe remains neu- 
tral in the strife, though with widely 
different feelings. Germany has the 
least interest in emerging from this 
neutrality, and it requires all the igno- 
rance of the people who usually busy 
themselves with such questions to 
draw from the fact that no declaration 
of neutrality has been issued by the 
German government inferences which 
are refuted by the simple circumstance 
that it is not our custom to publish 
such proclamations. The neutrality 
which Germany observes, however, 
does not prevent the proffer of true and 
tender sympathy to the young king and 
his brave mother, the queen regent, 
in the hard fate which undeservedly 
overtakes them; a sympathy which 
even their enemies will not deny them. 
M. von BRANDT. 
The Age by Mary J. 
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From the Contemporary Review. 
VIOLINS AND GIRLS. 
A beautiful girl playing on a beautiful 
violin is the most beautiful thing in the 
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world—bien entendu, that the beautiful 
girl is full of genius and sensibility. 
The barrier which for long. in spite 
of St. Cecilia and the angels, warned off 
women from violins, in the name of all 
that was feminine, no longer exists. 


Indeed, within the last twenty-five 
years, we have been afflicted with a 
girl-violin mania. School misses be- 


fcre they are in their teens clamor to 
learn the violin. It is a common sight 
in London to see maidens of all ages 
laden with fiddles of all sizes, their 
music rolls strapped tightly to the 
cases, hurrying to the underground rail- 
way, or hailing the omnibus or cab in 
Oxford Street, Regent Street and Bond 


Street. Then the Royal Academy, 
Royal College. Guildhall class-rooms, 
are choked with violin-girls, and no 


ladies’ seminary is now complete with- 
out the violin tutor. Women have al- 
ready invaded orchestras, and at least 
one celebrated amateur society can 
boast of nothing but lady players, 
whilst the profession as regards solo- 
ists divides its honors pretty equally 
between male and female virtuosi. 

Upon the depressing and gloomy side 
of this question I do not desire to dwell 
at undue length. Girls without talent, 
it is alas! true, rush to the violin, and 
are forced offensively upon unoffending 
audiences, who apparently have not yet 
discovered the means of defending 
themselves. If a girl nowadays can’t 
play the piano, she is no longer pressed, 
but if she can’t play the violin she does 
not seem to have a candid friend with 
sufficient courage to tell her so. She 
will get up with the greatest aplomb in 
any assembly and inflict the scrapings 
of an incompetent novice on the com- 
pany. The room will immediately be 
hushed, just as it is when a pretty crea- 
ture with a voice like a peacock stands 
up to sing—and after a brief but futile 
tussle with Raff’s cavatina, or Bach's 
prelude, your violin girl will retire 
smirking and self-satisfied, without the 
least idea that she has been exposing 
herself to the pity and ridicule of 
any musicians who happen to be pres- 
ent. 

Of course, the advantages to a girl of 
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performing on the violin are obvious. 
If she sings she may lose her voice, and 
if she has not got one she can’t sing. If 
she plays the piano no one will cease 
talking, in England at least; no, not 
even if she plays divinely; and then she 
cannot be well seen at the piano. But 
if she holds a violin she is at once iso- 
lated. In our overcrowded female popu- 
lation isolation is everything. To be 
picked or to pick yourself out of the 
crowd, to command the undivided at- 
tention of the room, to have your inn- 
ings, and to have it all to yourself under 
the most advantageous, the most fasci- 
nating circumstances, that is a great 
point. A girl may go to a dozen “ai 
homes” and parties, but there are doz- 
ens more girls there along with her, 


and she is but one in the dozen. But let 
her suddenly appear with her violin 
and she gets her opportunity. She is 


perfectly seen as she stands at ease. 
If she plays at night her arms and 
shoulders are bare, her head, with its 
artistically dressed hair, set off with a 
rose or diamond comb, falls into a nat- 
ural and fetching pose, just a little on 
one side, her cheek leans lovingly upon 
the smooth surface of her glowing 
Cremona, and is set off at once by its 
sombre orange or gold red varnish. 
Every motion of both her well-rounded 
arms is expressive; every attitude, if 
she plays really well and knows how to 
hold her instrument, must be graceful-- 
displaying her flexible wrists, arms and 
shoulders to the best advantage. Ex- 
pression, pathos, passion, sweetness, 
tenderness, vigor, aspiration, ecstasy, 
delicious imaginative woe, all sweep 
over her countenance like swift cloud 
shadows that chase each other on a 
summer's day over the wide uplands or 
sunny cornfields. She reveals herself 
without self-consciousness, for she 
claims the rirtuoso’s privilege of being 
lost in her art. She charms by her 
spontaneity, her enthusiasm is infec- 
tious: see, her eyes are now half closed 
in dreamy languor, but presently they 
flash forth like beacon fires, and then 
on a sudden seem to fill with tears that 
glisten in her long, dark lashes and for- 
to fall. The congealed girl is 


get 
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melted by the very essence of her di- 
vine art. The silent maiden finds a 
frank and fearless tongue more elo- 
quent than her own. Her emotional 
consciousness, which lay buried in the 
depths of her virginal nature, is sud- 
denly brought up to the surface; it per- 
vades the whole of her tingling frame, 
and her soul, a moment before appar- 
ently so cold and pallid, like a piece of 
Labrador spar when set at a particular 
angle, gives off beautiful and iridescent 
tints. 

It is indeed strange that woman 
should have had to wait until the last 
quarter of the Victorian Era before her 
claims to the violin were fully recog- 
nized, when a moment's reflection will 
show how perfectly adapted the instru- 
ment is to her whole constitution, and 
how exquisitely fitted she is to manipu- 
late its anointed fabric and call forth 
the secrets of its mysterious soul. Her 
sensitive hand seems made to clasp its 
smooth and taper neck. How grace- 
fully and expressively do her white, 
rosy-tipped fingers spread themselves 
upon the black finger-board, now press- 
ing down close and tight, now hovering 
over the vibrating chords. With what 
swiftness of command does her bow 
attack, caress or dally with the willing 
strings: how comfortably and fondly 
does the Cremona nestle under her lit- 
tle chin, close above her throbbing 
heart, as though listening fondly to the 
whispering rustle of those tender beats 
before transmuting their message into 
mystic sound. At last, at last! she has 
found a vehicle worthy of her subtle or 
passionate, but too long imprisoned, 
emotions; all those vague day-dreams, 
those quick returns upon self, those shy 
reticences which yearn for an ear that 
cannot be found, those confidences 
which will be revealed through her vio- 
lin, but never betrayed, that suffocation 
of feeling that finds no relief until it is 
suddenly seized, explored, embraced 
and lifted away upon those tidal waves 
of ineffable melody, the spiritual coun- 
terpart of herself, the ministers of her 
agony and of her delight, the inter- 
preter of things which “words are 
powerless to express, and leave them 
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still unsaid in part, or say them in too 
great excess!” 


Yes, surely the violin is made for 
woman, and woman is made for the 
violin. It is at once her grandest inter- 


preter of feeling and her best substi- 
tute for love, if love she may not have. 
I have often noticed how all-sufficient 
to a woman is her violin; ay, it fills her 
ideal kingdom with the suggestion and 
prophecy of so much that might be 
spoiled by more material realization; 
and we must remember that, whilst 
woman is the greatest and most inex- 
orable of realists, she is also an idealist 
beyond man’s wildest dreams; but she 
will often discover in the subtle fabric 
and materialism of the violin just so 
much of realism as she requires to en- 
able her to live perfectly in a purely 
ideal and almost supersensuous world 
of psychic consciousness. In this high 
empire of sound the woman becomes a 
She stands forth as the 
human sympathy and 


true priestess. 
embodiment of 
spiritual intuition. 

The other day I was casually looking 
through a photographic album of violin- 
playing women. Among them were the 
most famous, the accomplished 
and fascinating of our time. In many 
I noticed that dreamy, far-away look 
of those who move about in worlds not 
realized; but here is one surely close 
upon the borderland, listening, as it 
were, to footfalls on the threshold, or 
to “the lordly music flowing from the 
illimitable years!’ In many I dis- 
cerned a look of almost overwrought 
sensibility, and a prescience as of a fine 
spirit that seizes your meaning before 
you utter it, and reads by happy and 
quickened intuition the untold joys and 
heart. Every delicate 
every of ex- 


most 


sorrows of the 
shade of feeling, 
pression, is the special gift of this ma- 
ture woman. That other young girl is 
painstaking, careful, conscientious, but 
her fine technique will never reveal 
anything but a commonplace and prac- 
tical nature. In this face, with the 
eyes looking down in command upon 
the strings whilst the bow is firmly 
gripped and the violin held with some- 
thing like a despotic clutch, the look is 


nuance 
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eloquent. “Thou shalt do my bidding,” 
it seems to say. “I will have my will 
of thee; thou shalt yield up to me the 
utmost that is in thee. I will dominate 
thy power, and pluck out the heart of 
thy mystery. Thou hast no secrets 
that I shall not fathom, no depth or 
subtlety that I will not explore, no 
magic that I may not master. I am 
thine but upon one condition only, that 
thou art utterly mine!” And here is a 
face transfigured as in a dream, look- 
ing into the infinite, and conversing 
with the angels. And lo! here is im- 
measurable aspiration, as though all 
sound were a parable, a mere pattern 
of things in the heavens, given us that 
Wwe may speak of mysteries behind the 
veil, a prophecy, nay, almost an ear- 
nest, of some future state just sensed 
by us what time we stretch forth the 
spiritual antennze of our being and 
touch the invisibles. And here is the 
shrewd glance of the mere clever ex- 
pert; and next comes a young girl with 
glowing health and spirits, whose vio- 
lin is to her as a rollicking, happy com- 
panion before “the sorrow comes with 
Yes, it is a wonderful portrait 
gallery, a revelation of what the 
musical art does for the soul, and, 
above all, what woman is to the violin 
and what the violin may be to woman. 

But truly a woman needs to be as 
well mated with her violin as with a 
husband. In this matter let none 
choose for her: let her choose for her- 
self, let her see many suitors. If she 
fancies that delicate Grancino let her 
have it; does that Stainer, with its 
sharp, crisp, biting sound, fascinate 
her, well she will arrest and fascinate 
others through it. That somewhat ven- 
erable Urquhart, with its homely, guar- 
dian-like look of respectability and old- 
world courtesy and fine finish, attracts 
her; its voice is full of gentle and pa- 
thetic counsel and wise understanding; 


years.” 


she loves it, let her have it. Do not 
some girls marry their guardians? 
That bell-like Stradivari is certainly 


for you, bright queen of soloists, red 
rose of health and pleasure, with the 
brilliant dash, the reckless pathos, the 
bold and confident initiative that takes 





























the room by storm and compels enthusi- 
asm! And for you, soft and tender lit- 
tle soul, with a gift of trembling and 
persuasive sensibility, sweet violet of 
peace and subtle fragrance, albeit at 
times wet with the dewy tears of pity, 
or “wild with all regret,” for you the 
sweet Amati— Amati the _ consoler, 
Amati the lover—answering your 
thought and satisfying your need, and 
as responsive to your fluttering moods 
as an lian harp to the wind. And 
for you, strong, passionate artist soul, 
with the vigor of a man, and yet with 
all the intensity and flashing many- 
sidedness of a richly organized woman, 
for you, the great Joseph Guarnerius, 
the king and despot of the concert- 
room, the ruler of the orchestra, the 
soul-companion and flaming minister of 
the great Paganini. To each woman 
her own. Let there be no mesalliance; 
remember how close, how prolonged, 
how incessant, how intimate is to 
your companionship with that violin, 
what moods you will have to explore 
together, what you will 
have to share, how dependent you will 
be upon one another in this strange 
“world, with all its lights and shadows, 
all the wealth and all the woe!” 

Yes, you cannot afford to be ill-mated 
with your violin; no detail is unimport- 
ant. See that the neck fits your hand 
which will so often clasp it, and has to 
glide easily up and down; that the fin- 
ger-board is nicely adapted in breadth 
to the span of your fingers, which have 
so often to cover and press it; that the 
size and proportions of the instrument 
are suitable to you, and the feel of it 


be 


experiences 


all over is comfortable—for you are 
to hold it. carry it, caress it. It is 
to be so close to you just at those 
times when you feel most, express 
most, give most of yourself to it. 
and through it to others. It is to be 


the one thing at such moments literally 
nearest your hand and your heart. 
When you have found an instrument to 
fit you completely, you will feel. like a 
true lover, that you cannot live without 
ft. Let nothing stand between you and 
it—beg, borrow the money and buy it; 
crimes have, alas! been committed be- 
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fore now to secure such congenial fid- 
dles, “’tis true, ‘tis pity; pity ‘tis ‘tis 
true!” Violins have been carried off 
like stolen brides, stolen by their irre- 
sponsible admirers. Their owners 
have been stalked, cajoled, even 
cheated, and their deaths have been 
watched for as those watch for and re- 
joice over the disappearance of hated 
rivals in love. I knew a great player, 
one quite in the first rank, who could 
never trusted with the loan of a 
violin to which he had taken a fancy: 
he was in the habit of disappearing 
suddenly and the violin along with him. 
Thus even the covetousness and the 
frailty of man seem to lend a kind of 
tragic lustre to the weird and irresist- 
ible fascinations of the violin! 

It is no part of my programme to 
chronicle the exploits of female violin- 
or record their names. 
Although isolated celebrities, regarded 
as eccentricities, have appeared occa- 
sionally on the concert stage before the 
present century, it was not till the Sis- 
ters Millanolo electrified Europe in 
1838—57—the by her irresistible 
pathos, the other by her vivacity and 
breadth of tone—that 
silenced and prejudice had to hide its 


be 


ists, even to 


one 


criticism was 


diminished head. Mlle. Therese Mil- 
lanolo, the eldest, still lives in Paris, 
and is widely known and beloved as 


Madame Parmentier, the widow of a 
distinguished French officer. There is 
but one other name worthy to be brack 


eted with hers; it is that of Mlle. Wil- 
helmina Neruda, afterwards Norman 
Neruda, and now Lady Hallé. This 
great artiste, the widow of the distin- 
guished pianist, Sir Charles Hallé, is 
certainly the most accomplished all- 


round lady violinist that has ever ap 
peared. If not rivalling the Millanolos 
in a certain romantic charm, she prob 
ably has a larger acquaintance with 
the classical and the advanced schools, 
which in the days of the Millanolos 
were less affected by the rirtuoso than 
they are now. Lady Hallé’s quartet- 
playing is unrivalled, no female com 
petitor having yet made her 


good 


claim to compete successfully with her: 
whilst her execution of brarura 


music 
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and star-solos, when she pleases to in- 
dulge in such lighter sensations, is as 
faultless as it is effective and captivat- 
ing. It would be almost invidious to 
mention the large number of female as- 
pirants to the highest violin honors now 
before the public, but I shall not be far 
wrong if, looking with a prophetic eye 
into the future, I prophesy that the 
name of Maud Macarthy, now a mere 
child (aged 14, 1898), will stand out as 
the brightest violin genius of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

I might be expected to say a word 
about lady ‘cellists before I close this 
disquisition on “Violins and Girls.” I 
first saw a lady violoncellist in 1857: 
she held the instrument, as a man holds 
it, between her knees, and it seemed to 
me ungraceful. Girls now have a 
strong supporting-rod fixed in the in- 
strument, which lifts it from the 
ground for them, and with more or less 
grace the body of the instrument is 
held flat against their knees without 
defining them. The ’cello will never be 
so graceful, nor will it probably be ever 
wielded by women with such charm as 
the violin. It will always remain in 
their hands a little unwieldy. But now 
that the bicycle and the racket, the 
golf-club, and even the gun, have been 
claimed by the sex as their own, we 
can hardly expect them to draw the line 
at the violoncello—no, nor yet at the 
double bass, flute, or even the drums 
and trumpet! The adoption of the vio- 
lin by women has given an enormous 
impulse to the violin trade; and if it has 
in some cases aggravated the sufferings 
of many middle-class families and min- 
istered to the vanity of many silly and 
incompetent girls, we must also remem- 
ber that it has provided rare and gifted 
women with a magical instrument for 
self-expression and self-revelation, and 
dowered the modern concert-room with 
an entirely new and fascinating mani- 
festation of the “Eternal Feminine.” 

H. R. HAWEIs. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
BRAZEN BELLS IN ARCADY, 
For a long time, as time goes in 
that strange world, my sleep had been 
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troubled. At length the vaguely omin- 
ous pervasion became a sense of def- 


inite terror. I was in some land 
of long ago—some walled and gated 


city of the dark ages—and the plague 
had proken out. All the bells of the 
city were clanging in alarm, calling to 
prayers, tolling for the dying and the 
dead. A piteous feeling of mortality 
was upon me—a numb horror—a wide- 
spread creeping doom. It seemed as 
though my personality covered the 
whole area of the helpless, hearkening 
town; as though my flesh were acces- 
sible to the throes of ten thousand dis- 
solutions, and my spirit to all their 
dark and lonely mysteries. 

It was strange to feel in one’s own 
individuality how the bell dominated 
that old world into which through 
sleep I had been born again. 

And strange what agitation of the 


soul’s deep places answered that 
clamer and boom of the bells. 
Suddenly I felt myself shaken; I 


passed from old and bygone fears into 
actual and present alarm. Tolling on 
my bodily sense went an iron bell, a 
fluttered, unequal, clangorous bell. 
And even as I realized that this sound 
that so deeply had penetrated my 
dreams was ringing in the real world, 
another bell took up its tale, and rang 
out its cold, metallic terror. 

And then I felt a strong flutter of 
light pass across the room. For a sec- 
ond I felt it iuminate my face. and 
saw it bring out the outlines of the 
furniture. 

And then, between two clangs of the 
jarring bells, a bugle sang out with a 
clear tara-rara-rara. 

“Something has happened,” my wife 
said; “a fire. I think it must be at the 
convent.” 

From the lane below 
ery—a wailing prayer. 

I looked out, and saw all the long 
facade of the convent lighted up in a 
sinister glare. The dove-colored stucco 


there came a 


showed as clear as at noon, though its 
tone was warmer now. Every window 
had its own separate gleam of fire. I 
knew that this was only reflection; the 
moonlight, as it were, of a dreadful 
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conflagration. The fire itself was 
somewhere more remote. 

Hastily I dressed myself. 
time all the other members of the 
household were awake. One of my 
daughters was ready to go with me. 
In a minute we had stepped out into 
the August night, upon which so 
strange northern lights had dawned. 

The bells! still they clanged with that 
unequal toll. Never before had I heard 
the fright of what they told master the 
impassive metal. In a minute I knew 
the reason. A voice was speaking 
somewhere bear me. “’Tis two girls 
that is ringing,” the voice was saying; 
“they saw the flame, and the sextons 
was in bed, and so they went, the one 
each way, and got into the two 
churches and rang the alarm. Hark! 
John Hogan has the rope took out of 
one,of their hands now; I'd know his 
one-legged ringing anywhere.” 

The bell had ceased its irregular 
beat, but there was a slight peculiarity 
in its present clamor. Without minute 
local knowledge one would have found 


By this 


it hard to account for its singular 
effect. 
And now we were beyond the 


orchard-walk that shut out the view of 
the town. Suddenly there burst upon 
us a broad glare down in the very 
heart of the tangled streets. 

“What is on fire?” I asked of a 
woman who stood in her front door- 
way. 

“The town,” she answered, flinging 
out her arms. “Glory be to God! this 
time to-morrow there won't be stick 
or stone where the old place used to 
stand—only a handful of dust and 
ashes. Oh, the black night!” 

Other women who had rushed out 
from their little cottages took up her 
wild cry, and there was a piteous wail- 
ing. 

Down the precipitous little streets we 
slid, the loose stones slipping away 
under our feet; and down the long 
flight of steps, till we gained the ter- 
race below. 

And now the full buzz of many voices 
rose up to us, through which once and 
again broke a louder voice—a shout or 
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acry. Every house was lighted; every 
door stood wide; little children of two 
or three were toddling here and there; 
babies looked over the scared faces of 
mothers with solemn, considering eyes. 

Suddenly a dark figure scuttled away 
into deeper shadow. 

“Musha!”’ I heard a whisper say, 
“the minister ‘was very near detecting 
me. And how would I look him in the 
face ‘with nothing about me but the 
old——” 

“Put my shawl on to you,” a second 
voice broke in. “Faith, you’re as unbe- 
coming as a graven image the shifty 
Way you are.” 

And now, as we neared the place of 
the fire, people were clusterad thickly, 
some hurrying to the spot, others car- 


rying beyond danger their household 
goods. Already, so we were told, the 
great porch of the ancient parish 


church was packed like the hold of a 
ship with tradesmen's stores. It was 
piteous to see feeble old women stag- 
gering ‘through the lanes and up the 
sheer sides of the town under the 
weight of some forlorn treasure of the 
home. On every hand arose cries of 
fear, ending always in prayers. The 
gas had been turned off prudently at 
the main. There was not a light any- 
where save the little oil lamps that 
hung on whitewashed walls, and the 
great lap and flicker of the fire. And 
so the groups passed and changed in 


strange alternations of glare and 
shadow. 
One more turn through the rabbit- 


warren of narrow, twisted streets, and 
we stood in full view of the fire. Fora 
moment one almost accepted that wild 


story of the frightened woman, and 
believed that the whole town was 
burning. We entered upon a little ir- 
reguiar quadrilateral, where the old 


courthouse stood, and from it the end- 
less narrow streets spired and clam- 
bered. And all the lanes were alleys of 
flame; the windows were red as roses; 
the houses were chokeful of fire. The 
place might have been Venice, with all 
its waterways turned to canals of fire. 
But when one met the fierce glare of 
the real conflagration, one felt that this 
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lambent light that repeated itself as 
though on countless mirrors was only 
its innocent counterfeit. Already we 
learned one house had perished—back, 
further than one could penetrate in the 
crowded jumble. And already the 
flame had leaped across the narrow 
breadth of one of the lanes, and had 
‘aught fast hold of a house on the 
other side. 

The bugle had been swiftly obeyed. 
Fusiliers, bluejackets, men of the re- 


serve, were hard at it, fighting the 
flames. A cordon drawn around the 


square kept merely idle folk from en- 
cumbering the struggling householders 
who had work to do. 

Within the guarded square the coils 
of the were harassing the dis- 
tracted steps of those who were drag- 
ging away their goods. But they were 
idle The tide dead low. 
Three months of drought had emptied 
the reservoir. Hardly a drop of water 
could be got. Only once in a way a 
little dash, might revive a 
fainting woman, was flung in the fierce 
face of the spreading flame. 


hose 


coils. was 


such as 


Next to nothing could be done. The 
long line was formed to pass the 


buckets on, but at the end there came 
only this baptism by aspersion—this 
trickle of thrifty drops. 

The black smoke yellowed; rifts of 
red showed here and there, the sparks 
began to break in twinkling showers, 
then out ran liquid flame, as full as 
flowing water, and more lithe: it 
curled, it panted, it licked, it waved in 
broad flags, it shot up and stood a tall, 
red column; and still nothing could be 
done. 

And now out of the fiery torrent 
black ribs began to show; they stood 
out like some old wreck. A 
long plank grew into sharpest outline, 
hanging like a ribbon from wall to 
wall. Then, quite suddenly, as at the 
touch of a finger, it slipped in, and fell 
to nothing, without a sound. 


spars of 


And ever as the flames went forward 
up- 
a row of 
that 
per- 


behind came into view 
like 
apertures 


their work 
rights that 
jagged teeth: 


might have 


showed 
window 
the 


been sockets of 
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ished eyes; and right across one open- 
ing ‘that the flame had cleared in that 
forest thickness of men’s dwellings, a 
blackened beam with glowing points at 
regular intervals hung like a chain of 
Chinese lanterns. 

It was garish noonday in this burn- 
ing square. Every face showed clear 
and white. And all were friends and 
equals. A lady of title stood and 
talked with a sweep. The Methodist 
minister was listening eagerly to a ges- 
ticulating priest. 

It ‘was the salutary custom of that 
priest, nightly at the hour of ten, to 
traverse the streets and purlieus of 
the little ‘town, and with kindly per- 
suasion of an honest cudgel to quicken 
the homeward steps of delaying dam- 
Now at the noon of night they 
stood before him unrebuked. 

After a litth time we moved away 
from the central spot to see what was 
happening elsewhere. In an adjoining 
alley, whither ‘the wind was scattering 
jets of sparks, there was wild confu- 
All the narrow footway was 
heaped and lumbered with househol| 
stuff. There was the shortcrashof shat- 
tered glass, and ever, through the win- 
dows, bedding, chairs, tables were roll- 
ing down. A horse struggling 
under a load of high-piled furniture, 
from which the legs of chairs pointed 
like rigid limbs of men, and as he was 
dragged and beaten splint- 
ered and broke under his feet. 

Quite suddenly in the thick of this 
perilous turmoil—this destroying of 
property to this crashing 
scramble in the breath of the advanc- 


sels. 


sion. 


was 


wood 


on, 


save it, 


ing flames—I felt the whole scene 
grow visionary and far away. Even 
with a man shouting to me to stand 


clear of two other men, ‘who were mak- 
ing the iron feet of a bedstead lances 
to sweep a path before them, I could 
hardly believe that this about 
me was happening now. In 
tion that seemed intensely real I was 
sitting in some Eastern land, looking 
out upon a ‘world that one had always 
known but never before: a lan- 
guid world that felt no mutation, that 
bore no trace of the years; a land into 


seene 


imagina- 


seen 
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whose life might have 
passed again and have stirred no sur- 
prise, and where even at that moment 
a caravan was going down into Egypt, 
bearing on the bunches of camels 
spices and balms and perfumes. 

“They have broken a box of spices,” 
said my daughter, and I knew on what 
wings I had travelled. There is witch- 
craft in odors. 

And now into that mélée plunged the 
hearty priest. He lifted up his voice 
in remonstrance sharp and loud. On 
he passed, calming, controlling, direct- 
ing. Gradually the turmoil quieted it- 
self, and folks who had anything yet 
to save set about saving it with cau- 
tion and good heed. There is great vir- 
tue in a big, masterful man, clear- 
headed and clean-shaven, and carrying 
an argumentative stick. 

A sudden turn, and behold the bay 
stretched before one’s eyes. A few old 
hulks, a yawl or two, a little yacht 
with a light swinging at her masthead. 

And all the bay glowed with fire, and 
the old fort stood out, leaning on the 
weeded, slippery rocks, and the two 
points that faced one another five miles 
off at the entrance of the harbor came 
forth in one fierce flicker, and looked 
each at the other as though Judgment 
Day had come. 

The fishing fleet—the boats of Kin- 
sale, the boats of Peel, the boats of 
Penzance—tacking in, ‘with a westerly 
wind, their gunwales low under the 
weight of mackerel, saw that fierce 
wash of the water, and that red illu- 
mination beyond, and said, “God 
merciful!—the town is on fire!” 

And if a strong wind had been blow- 
ing, that fancy ‘would have been grim 
fact. A rabbit burrow of a town, with 
old touchwood houses eight feet apart, 
and one engine and no water: it 
wanted but that wind to make a blaze 
that should eat up houses in merry 
gulps till there ‘were no more to swal- 
low. 

A minute later, as we fled before the 
sparks that were driving thickly now, 
we heard a low murmuring, broken 
and hurried, and yet fervid too. 
“Somebody praying,” I said. 
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my daughter answered; “it is 


’ 


“Yes,” 
that old woman yonder.’ 

We had turned the corner now, and 
were out of the scurry of the exodus; 
so we stopped to observe the ancient 
creature. 

She was sitting on the floor of a 
house that had been half-dismantiled 
and was all deserted; a figure dim and 
almost conjectural, save when a burst 
of flame showed her for a moment 
black and clear as if carved in ebony. 

“O Lord!” she murmured, in cracked 
intensity, “have mercy on ‘the people of 
this house. Prodesdans they is, no 
doubt, but there’s a many good folks 


that is Prodesdans. Oh, have them, 
save them from the perils of this awful 
night!” 

“Good old soul,” whispered my 


daughter; “shall I give her a shilling?” 

“Wait a bit,” I said. “I can’t make 
out what she is doing.” 

Apparently our voices had reached 
her, for, when next the illumination 
came, we saw her sitting very erect, 
with one ear turned up in eager listen- 
ing. 

We kept quite still, and the prayer 
was renewed. 

“And not only their perishing bodies, 


O Lord! but their precious and im 
mortal sperrits, and also their prop 
erty. O Lord! keep a particularly 


sharp eye on their property, for this is 
a night of license, and there’s a deal of 
bad folks about.” 

Her hand went forth very slyly and 
laid hold of something. 

“May naught that is theirs be miss- 
ing, O Lord! nothing in life: not a 
table nor a chair: no, nor a shoe; nor a 
shoe latchet.” 

Very cautiously she drew the thing 
towards her, and slipped it almost 
under her skirts. 

It was a nice new shoe. 

“O Lord!” went on, “I thank 
Thee that it was myself, an honest, 
poor old crather as ever went a-char- 
ing, and much respected by all the 
neighbors, and not one of thim Slat- 
terys—dirty, low thieves, bad secran to 
the whole of them.” 

The shoe was on by this time. 


she 
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“A lovely fit entirely,” the voice con- 
tinued in an aside, “but I doubt the 
fellow will be severe on the ould 
corn.” 

Again the hand went forth, and then 
—I almost jumped out of my skin. 

There broke upon the air a yow! as of 
twenty cats possessed—a very awsome 
yowl. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy!” bellowed the old 
woman, “It was a mistake entirely: 
the nod came on me, and I thought it 
Was my own old shoe.” She looked 
round. “Oh, musha! I’m in great need 
of a small drop of encouragement.” 

She slipped the second shoe under 
her shaw], and came hobbling out, one 
foot up, one foot down. 


And just as she passed us, that 
frightful cat yowled again. The old 


woman roared, and ran like the wind, 
as if some evil thing were upon her— 
like the wind, ‘with one shoe on, and a 
corn on the other foot. “I never heard 
such a cat,” I said, looking round. I 
caught a mischievous look in my 
daughter’s eyes. “No,” she said, “there 
Was something almost human in its 
noise. It served that old hypocrite 
right, anyhow.” 

We moved round again to the little 
square. 

A good deal had happened while we 
had been away. The quaint, turreted 
court-house—with its muniments cov- 
ering three hundred years of the old 
town’s stormy life; its sieges by Irish 
chieftains and French admirals; its 
diplomatic and veering loyalty; its cap- 
ture by Spain—seemed to be threatened 
now. 

There stood in the way of the fire, 
constantly drowned with sparks, a 
small house. If this caught, there was 
great fear for the ancient mupicipal 
hall. 

The soldiers had got a stout rope. A 
ladder was set against the front of the 
little house. It ‘was necessary to 
thread the rope, as in a needle’s eye, 
through two of its windows, one at the 
side, one at the front. But this was 
hard to do. The smoke rolled in dense, 


yellow volumes shot with flame and 
spangled with sparks, and there was a 
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frequent slip of débris—mortar, stucco 
and charred wood. 

A fisherman volunteered. Once, as 
he held the rope like a lasso, ready to 
cast, there was a loud call of warning, 
and he slid quickly to the ground, only 
just in time to escape a rush of falling 
rubbish. Then he mounted again, 
stood for a moment framed in the win- 
dow, was lost in a yellow billow of 
smoke; emerged, as the smoke cleared; 
stood and flung. The rope uncoiled 
and slid nimbly as a snake through the 


double window space out into the 
street beyond. 

There was a loud shout and the 
fisherman came down. 

A young sergeant caught the rope 
and pulled it as taut as one man’s 
strength might make it. Then two 


long lines of soldiers took each one side 
S 


of it. Thrice the sergeant’s arm beat 
time in the air. On the fourth beat it 
came down with a sharp “Now!” 
Back, back, staggered the two red 
lines. 

“Pull, you men, pull,” shouted the 


sergeant, running in and stringing 
himself first red bead on one of the 
two lines. “One, two, three. Now.” 
There was a sharp jerk; every man’s 
head went back; every man’s feet shot 
out; every man’s back hollowed, while 
the muscle stood in cords on his neck 


and brow. The rope cracked and 
hummed. 

Then a black chink ran down the 
white front of the house. 

A cheer broke from the crowd. 

There was one more tense moment 
while the sympathetic blood almost 
burst the head of every man that 
gazed. Then the double line rolled 


back, and in one clean piece the front 
of the house yielded, turned, plunged. 
For a moment, its length seemed to be 
closing like a lid uwpon the whole 
square. 

But it crashed down, harmless. 

And the shout that rose must have 
been ‘heard far from out at sea. 

The worst was over now. The in- 
coming tide yielded a little water to 
the pumps. The wind partly had sunk. 
partly had shifted, so that sparks and 

















The climax 


innocently. 


débris fell 
was passed. 

And now the prayers gave place to 
laughter; girls began to chaff the 
smirch-faced soldiers. Wafts of whis- 
key met one now and again. Here and 
there a man lurched as he shouldered 
through the crowd. 

One felt that the sky had become 
steel-grey, and that some russet light 
of breaking day 'was mingling with the 
fierce and garish glare. 

“Let us go,” we said. 

So through the steep lanes we wound 
out towards the west that lay blue- 
black in solemn stillness, untouched as 
yet by the troubling leaven of the day. 
And, as we still ascended into the 
green orchard-land wherein the rectory 
lay, the rooks arose, a vast squall of 
black, scurrying snow, and filled the 
air with their full, deep scream. 

The night was far spent. The day 
was at hand. 

“Thank God!” we said, and crept up- 
stairs to lie down and try to sleep. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine 
A GENTLEMAN OF SPAIN. 

The very curious book which was 
published by the Society of Spanish 
Book-Lovers (Sociédad de Bibliofilos Es- 
panoles) in 1888, under the title of 
“Memoirs of Don Félix Nieto de Silva, 
Marquis of Tenebr6én,” lay hid for well 
nigh two centuries in manuscript. The 
original remained in possession of the 
representative of the family, the Duke 
of Moctezuma, but some curiosity must 
have been felt about it, for at least one 
copy was made, which came in due 
course to be described in the catalogue 
of a sale by the name of “Miracles of 
the Virgin of the Rock of France.” 
The vigilant eye of some Spanish book- 
lover, perhaps Don Antonio Cfnovas 
himself, who wrote the introduction to 
the printed edition, fell upon it. In a 

1 Memorias de ID. Felix Nieto de Silva, Mar- 
qués de Tenebriin, ete. Published by the Span- 


ish Book-Lover Society; Madrid, 1888. 
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happy hour he was tempted to look fur- 


ther, and was rewarded by one 
those pieces of good fortune which do 
occasionally come to the pious student 
to whom 


Things long past over suffice, and men 
forgotten that were. 


The title in the catalogue proved on 
inquiry to be sufficiently accurate, and 
yet the manuscript contained what it 
must have rejoiced a true Spaniard to 
discover, namely, the vivacious portrait 
of a very valiant gentleman of Spain, 
who lived in theobscure timesof the de- 
cadence in the later years of Philip the 
Fourth and the reign of Charles the 
Second (El Hechizado, the Bewitched), 
but who, though born in evil days, was 
a model of the best qualities of his 
race. 

The Rock of France (La Petia de 
Francia) is the highest peak of the 
Sierra de Francia, a spur of the Sierra 
de Gata. It is almost due south of 
Salamanca, and east of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, stands some five or six thousand 
feet high, and commands a wide view 
towards Portugal on the west and the 
mountains of Avila on the east. Here, 
during the reign of John the Second of 
Castile, a French Franciscan found in 
a cave near the summit an image of 
Our Lady, having in fact been duly in- 
structed to that purpose by her in 
visions, and after many wanderings. 
The history of the invention was writ- 
ten at large by the Licentiate Don 
Jaime de Portillo y Sosa, Precentor of 
the Cathedral Church of Guatemala, in 
the ninth chapter of his chronicle of all 
the wonder-working images of the Vir- 
gin which there are in the world. The 
image was believed to have been hid- 
den by Christian fugitives at the time 
of the Moorish conquest. Be this pious 
supposition true or not, the shrine be- 
came famous, and a Dominican house 
and church arose on the very summit 
of the mountain. They stand in a ruin- 
ous condition now, but are still a place 
of pilgrimage, though the image re 
vealed to Simon Vela has vanished, no 
man knows where; at least no man 
says, though it is believed that there 
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are inhabitants of the town of 
queros, at the foot of the Sierra, who 
could tell if they would. They are, in- 
deed, grievously suspected of having 
stolen that image, not from piety, but 
for the lucre of gain, because the pil- 
grimage interfered with their fair. 
One is glad to know that they have 
done themselves no good. 

We must begin with Our Lady of the 
Rock of France, for to her we owe the 
memoirs of Tenebrén. In his latter 
years, when he was governor of Oran 
for the king, he decided to set down for 
the edification of his children all in- 
stances in which My Lady, as he calls 
her, had saved his life. He had a pecu- 
liar devotion to this shrine, and this 
virgin. He appealed to her for help, 
and attributed all the good fortune of 
his life to her; what did not redound to 
her honor he does not think worth tell- 
ing, but as he saw her hand in well 
nigh everything, we get his life told 
with no small detail. It is no regular 
narrative which we have from him, but 
a successionof instancesof God’s Provi- 
dence interposing on his behalf, written 
not by a Scotch Covenanter or English 
Methodist, but by a Spaniard who wor- 
shipped the Virgin of the Rock, as a 
pagan worshipped the goddess of his 
tribe and people, and who, moreover, 
Was no anxious fanatic, but a man of 
the world, a noble and a soldier. A 
peculiar charm is given to the book by 
the song of praise which ends each 
story, commonly in the formula “Ben- 
dité sea la Virgen de la Petia de Francia, 
y su misericordia (blessed be the Virgin 
of the Rock of France and her mercy).” 
It is pious, it is melodious with a cer- 
tain cheerful cadence, and it is brought 
in with a manifest simplicity of heart 
at the end of stories which our shame- 
faced modern piety is surprised to find 
leading to a litany. 

Félix Nieto de Silva was the younger 
son of the Count of Alba de Yeltes (also 
Don Félix Nieto de Silva) and Doiia 
Isabel de Saaz y Coloma, and was born 
in 1635. The family was of old de- 


Se- 


scent, a branch of one of those stocks of 
nobles which were common to Castile 
and Portugal. 


Saaz, the name of his 
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mother, is the well-known Portuguese 
name Sa writ large, and we have his 
own evidence that he spoke the lan- 
guage as fluently as his own Castilian. 
The estates of the family were in the 
country about Ciudad Rodrigo and Sala- 
manca, and it seems to have possessed 
houses in both towns. The elder 
brother, Don Luis, gained an evil repu- 
tation for himself as Corregidor of 
Zamora, from 1651 to 1653. Don An- 
tonio Céimovas has printed at the end 
of the memoirs a long string of com- 
plaints brought against Don Luis by 
the people of the town when his gov- 
ernment came to an end. If the towns- 
men of Zamora did not belie their Cor- 
regidor, he must have been indeed one 
of the most perverted cavaliers of the 
reign of Philip the Fourth. He made 
very free with the wives and daughters 
of the poorer citizens, and was very 
ready to proceed to violence towards 
their husbands and fathers. To the 
profound scandal of the bishop he 
brought friends “in yellow satin’ down 
from Madrid. It may surprise English 
readers who think that all Spaniards 
trembled before the Church, to learn 
that, when the bishop rebuked the Cor- 
regidor for the open scandals of his 
life, his paternal reprehensions were 
treated with audacious contempt. Don 
Félix made his appearance as a fight- 
ing man under the patronage of this 
brother, but in a way which he has not 
thought proper to record in his memoirs, 
no doubt because, as Don Antonio 
Cinovas says, he could not see the 
hand of the Virgin of the Rock guiding 
him in this action. In pursuit of one 
of the Corregidor’s quarrels, Don Félix 
felt himself called upon as a good 
brother to challenge, and all but mor- 
tally wound, one Don Alonso Polomino, 
a highly respectable gentleman of 
Zamora. The piety for which Don 
Félix was conspicuous did not make it 
incumbent on him to abstain from tak- 
ing the “satisfaction of a gentleman.” 
More than once he speaks of being un- 
der arrest on account of a duel. Yet 
these passages belong to the follero, the 
wild time of youth, which, as he re- 
marks later in life, is infernal. In 
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after years he was more disposed to 
arrange the quarrels of others than to 
make them for himself. At the time 
when he fleshed his maiden sword on 
Don Alonso Polomino, he must have 
been between fifteen and eighteen. 
The honorable profession of arms was 
the obvious career for such a youth, 
and he naturally found employment in 
the frontier war which had begun with 
the revolt of Portugal in 1640, and was 
dragged out by the weakness of both 
sides, and the pertinacity of Spain, till 
1668. 

Though Don Félix says nothing of 
his share in his brother’s misgovern- 
ment of Zamora, he does not pass over 
his own early youth without quoting in- 
stances of the merciful intervention of 
Our Lady of the Rock on his behalf. 
They show that spirited Castilian boys 
of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were very like English boys of the 
nineteenth. 


When I was about nine or ten [he 
says] I was at school at Salamanca, and 
lived in the house of my aunt, Dojia 
Maria Coloma, my mother’s sister, and 
we went for the winter to a village of 
hers, called Cubo. My aunt had two 
sons, Don Alonso, who afterwards was 
my son-in-law, and his brother Don 
Diego, and we were all at our Latin 
grammar; and one afternoon we went, 
all three, out of the village, and saw tie 
herd coming, and my cousin Don Alonso 
seeing the father-bull said, “Yo quiero 
torear (I will course the bull).””. Then he 
got on a she-ass, and my cousin, Don 
Diego, said, “I will carry your spears.”’* 
And he took some sticks from the hill- 
side, and put them on his shoulder. Said 
I, “Then I will call the bull.” And TI 
took out my handkerchief, and went to 
the bull and called him [by flapping the 
handkerchief in defiance]; and so soon as 
he saw me he rushed at me at full gallop, 
and when he was just upon me, I know 
not whether I fell or was thrown down 
by my guardian angel. I fell down by a 
furrow on my face, and the bull, it seems 
to me, bounded over me, and gave a 
snort, and passed without gofing me. I 


1 The renores, or short spears, such as are used 
for pig-sticking, which were the weapons of the 
toreador who killed the bull on horseback. 
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lay quiet, and he went towards the open 
country, and after giving four or six 
bounds, he turned, and looked at me and 
bellowed, and then he went on his way, 
and stopped again, and again looked at 
me, bellowing, and doing this many 
times, I lying quiet; he moved away from 
me until it seemed to me that I could 
escape, and I waited till such a time as 
he was about turning towards the coun- 
try, and so soon as his face was away 
from me I got up and ran to the village, 
whereby I escaped. Benditéd sea la 
Virgen de la Pena de Francia y su miseri- 
cordia. 


The child in Don Félix was father to 
the man. As he is in this story, so he 
is all through. There is always the 
same readiness for an adventure, the 
same alacrity to take the most danger- 
ous place, and when in it, the coolness 
to do the right thing, and keep his wits 
about him, with at the end the pious 
thanks to the Virgin. His memoirs go 
on like the bull, brincando, bounding 
from one miracle to another. Shortly 
we find him serving as captain of cav- 
alry at the siege of Badajoz in 1658, 
and there we have a curious story from 
him containing something of Bunyan 
and more than a little of Don Quixote. 
The siege was bloody, and Don Félix 
passed his nights on the ramparts. 
One morning on coming off guard he 
had been ordered at once to go on 
fatigue-duty (salir a fagina), so that he 
had had no opportunity to confess. In 
the afternoon he went towards the 
Church of St. Francis to fulfil his re- 
ligious duties. Now the devil, who does 
not sleep, had so arranged it that vari- 
ous young captains were sitting in the 
shade of the porch. Don Félix must 
already have had a reputation for 
piety. for he was greeted with accusa- 
tions that he was on his way to the con- 
fessional, and not without a certain 
jeering insinuation that it was no proof 
of manhood in him; and “I, miserable 
sinner,” he says, “did in fact, after a 
sort, deny my faith, saying I was going 
to see about sending a letter to Cas- 
tile.’ Here he inserts a passage of 
self-reproach, and of warning to his 
sons, bidding them beware of the com- 
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mon folly of the world which thinks a 
man the less brave because he per- 
forms his religious duties. Putting 
mere differences of dialect aside, it is 
precisely what any religious English- 
man of the time would have said, 
whether he thought and fought with 
Falkland or with Cromwell. Yet. his 
pious purpose urging him, Don Félix 
was going into the church, when an 
orderly brought him the news that the 
eavalry were ordered out. After a 
night of guard on the ramparts, fatigue- 
duty in the morning. and loss of his 
siesta because he wanted to confess, he 
had now an afternoon in the saddle, and 
to finish all was left in command of an 
outpost with a promise from the gen- 
eral, Don José de Larreatigui, that he 
should be supported if attacked. He 
was attacked, and was not supported, 
for so admirably did the generals of 
Philip understand their business that 
Don José de Larreftigui forgot all 
about the outpost. There was nothing 
for it but to cut their way back to the 
city as well as they could. It was in 
this scene of confusion that our author 
was favored with the most indubitable 
miracle of Our Lady of the Rock which 
he has to record. He had lunged at the 
face of a Portuguese, had missed, and 
before he could recover his opponent 
returned the lunge. The weapon of 
the Portuguese, a long, supple sword. 
entered beneath the arm and came out 
at the neck, so that it passed against 
the side of his face. “Ah! cornudo que 
me has muerto (Ah, you have killed me, 
you cuckold),” said Don Félix, thinking, 
as he well might, that his last hour had 
come. Yet he fought for his revenge, 
and at last compelled the Portuguese 
to let go of the sword, which remained 
fixed tight all throught the rest of the 
skirmish, though Don Félix cut his fin- 
gers badly in trying to pull it out. 
When at last he reached support he 
ealled upon one of his soldiers to rid 
him of the sword, which the man did 
by taking it with both hands, and pull- 
ing it with all his strength. Then Don 
Félix sent for a priest, and made his 
eonfession, thinking that surely he 
must be dying. Yet when the breast- 
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plate was at last taken off it was found 
that the sword had not entered his 
body, but had only cut him across the 
chest. After two months of hospital he 
Was as well as ever. The story, which 
reasonably enough passed for wonder- 
ful, was told to the king, who thought 
it showed great valor. “To me,” says 
the hero, and his words carry convic- 
tion, “it did not seem so, for I was not 
afraid, nor have I in my iife been more 
master of myself, foreseeing and exe- 
cuting everything that turned out so 
well for me, since I escaped. And to 
ride through so many horsemen, whom 
I could not count, for they were in no 
order, but I am persuaded there were 
more than five hundred of them, I be- 
ing alone, and with the sword hanging 
at my right breast, and it being neces- 
sary for me to break through them, giv- 
ing and taking—one sees clearly it was 
a manifest miracle, and not courage.” 

Don Félix notes in another place that 
he had his touches of Don Quixote, and 
this story proves he was right. A man 
of the cold North would have preferred 
the common-sense course of having the 
breast-plate taken off to get rid of the 
sword. The Spaniard, convinced that 
he was mortally wounded, behaved like 
a Knight of the Round Table, had the 
spear drawn out of the wound, and 
made his confession. 

One kind of Protestant critic would 
no doubt be shocked by discovering 
that “the mariolatrous © Spaniard” 
looked upon the Mother of God as an 
excellent partisan cavalry officer, at- 
tributing to her his good management 
in the recovery of a herd of cattle car- 
ried off by the Portuguese. He had 
gone in pursuit with twenty-five men, 
and came up with the enemy just as 
they were crossing a river. The Portu- 
guese left the cattle in the ford, and 
rode across. His men were eager to 
recover the booty, but Don Félix. 
watching right and left with vigilant 
eyes, had seen two little spirals of dust 
floating up from behind some rocks on 
the other side. He suspected a trap, 
and halted his men; they were con- 
vinced that the dust was raised by the 
cows scraping the ground, but not so 














their commander. He put it to the test 
by detaching his lieutenant towards the 
ford with six men. Before they 
reached the cattle two bodies of Portu- 
guese were seen coming round the edge 
of the rocks. “Somebody fire a pistol,” 
cried Don Félix. At the sound of the 
discharge the lieutenant turned, and 
was recalled by signal. Now, said Don 
Félix, “what think you, did the cows 
scrape well?’ Then the Portuguese 
tried another wile. A part of them 
marched out up the river, and the com- 
mander sent him a message saying that 
he might have the cows, for they did 
not want them, but were in search of 
horses. In vain was the net spread in 
the sight of Don Félix; he stood steady, 
and once more contrived to draw the 
enemy by means of a detachment. At 
last the Portuguese gave it up as a bad 
job, and the cattle were recovered. 
“De buena sotana de palos nos ha librado 
Vmd (your Worship has saved us from 
a good jacketting),” said his men, and 
Don Félix laughed the gratified laugh 
of the man who has made the critic see 
that he was in the right; “and so we 
returned, well pleased, seeing the good 
fortune we had had, which I justly at- 
tribute to the pious influence of Our 
Lady of the Rock. Blessed be her 
mercy and praised forever.” 

With such leadership as unhappy 
Spanish gentlemen got in those days, 
and too commonly since, Don Félix 
could not always tell how they came 
back joyful from their adventures. In 
fact, in his memoirs,as in almost all the 
rest of the history of Spanish fighting, 
it is wonderful to note the contrast be- 
tween the courage and sense shown in 
such small affairs, and the hopeless 
blunders of the generals. The author 
says little of the greater operations, as 
his object is to tell only those of his 
own adventures in which he was 
helped by his patroness. Yet he tells 
us enough to show that, whenever a 
general was in the field, he was apt to 
be a person of the stamp of that Don 
José who forgot all about the outpost at 
Badajoz. Once when led into disaster 
he had to make the last desperate ap- 
peal to his men, which we can imagine 
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coming from poor Admiral Montojo at 
Manila the other day: “Hijos, perdidos 
estamos, y si nos hemos de perder huyendo, 
perddmonos peleando firme todo el mundo 
(boys, we are lost; and since we are lost 
if we run, let us take it fighting —steady 
all!)” It is an appeal to which the 
Spaniard, when decently led, will an- 
swer as readily as any man. On this 
occasion his command was almost 
crushed by numbers, and had finally to 
escape as best it could, barajado (shuf- 
fled up like a pack of cards) with the 
prisoners. He himself got off in the 
mélée by the help of his knowledge of 
Portuguese, but at the end he had to 
leap his horse down a steep bank to the 
river. The animal fell, and his right 
spur being entangled in the harness, 
his foot was dislocated, yet he crawled 
back on hands and knees to recover his 
sword, and finally swam the river. The 
piety of Don Félix was of the kind 
which trusts in God, and keeps its 
powder dry. In this very fight he had 
pushed out, to cover the infantry, to the 
last outlying point of sane valor. Be- 
yond that he would not go, for it was 
tempting God; and so, having done his 
best for the general cause, he applied 
himself by hard riding, and hard hit- 
ting, to save his own command. It is 
pleasant to hear him speak of his men 
as “the most valiant that captain ever 
had;” and there is not a word to show 
that it ever struck him they were what 
he had made them. 

It would be easy to go on with stories 
of Don Félix in the imminent deadly 
breach, but there is another side to his 
character. He had the humor, as well 
as the courage, of the true Castilian, 
and being a pious man thanked the Vir- 
gin of the Rock for both. One chapter 
(if chapter is the right name) of his 
record of Our Lady’s mercies is written 
to show his sons how to behave when 
prisoners of war. In such circum- 
stances, says Don Félix:— 


Many will try to pull your clothes.’ 
You cannot well fire up;? yet if you are 
1 Or as we might now say, “to pull your leg.” 


2 The Spanish expression is echar la ronca, to 
give the challenge of the stag. 
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too meek every scurvy companion will 
crack his jest on you. Now see how I 
was inspired to do the right thing, when 
prisoner to Manuel Freire de Andrade. 
It happened that I being in company with 
various Portuguese officers in the castle 
of Trancoso, there came a certain cleric, 
a worthy in spectacles, who was received 
with great respect. This person sat 
down with me in the window, and held 
forth about the rights of the king of 
Portugal. It was just at the time that 
our king was making the Peace of the 
Pyrenees with the French king, and was 
taking his daughter to be married to him. 
Now, said the priest, wou!d it not be bet- 
ter if your king married his daughter ‘to 
ours, and then we could unite for the 
liberation of the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Turk. 


Observe that to propose to a Cas- 
tilian that the King of Spain should 
marry his daughter to the King of Por- 
tugal was as if one were to suggest 
that Her Gracious Majesty ought to 
arrange an alliance with an uncrowned 
King of Ireland. But it was impossible 
to echar ronca when one was a prisoner 
of war, and to a priest. His patroness 
showed Don Félix a more excellent 
way. When the reverend man was 
done his harangue, Don Félix struck 
one hand on the other with the air of 
a man ravished with surprise; who- 
ever has seen the grave air of the ironi- 
eal Castilian can the gesture as 
with his eyes. 


see 


“What says your worship? What says 
your worship?” quoth the priest. Quoth 
I, “I say, most reverend father, that some 
angel hath brought your Reverence here. 
It can be no less.” Quoth he, “How so?” 
Quoth I, “I will tell you. The most 
learned men on both sides have discussed 
these relations of Castile and Portugal 
without settling them; armies are debat- 
ing them in the field, and yet the quarrel 
is on foot, so that neither arms nor let- 
ters have achieved this adventure. 
Therefore it cannot be, but that God has 
reserved it for two born fools, and it does 
not appear that there are any two more 
fit for the purpose than your Reverence 
and I, so that without doubt we will 
bring it to an end.” 


The priest retired in a rage—small 
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blame to him—and the Portuguese 
officers laughed consumedly. 

This imprisonment had a curious 
end. Manuel Freire de Andrade was 
prepared to exchange his prisoner 
against a Portuguese officer, a kins- 
man of his own, then in the hands of 
the Spaniards. The government at 
Lisbon refused to consent ‘to the ar- 
rangement on the ground that the Por- 
tuguese, Correa by name, was not a 
fidalgo, or noble, and that Don Félix 
was. Andrade, being exceedingly an- 
gry at this, offered to allow Don Félix 
to escape. He, however, on second 
thoughts, declined to accept the favor, 
seeing that it must bring his friend the 
enemy into trouble, but asked for leave 
on parole for fifty days to arrange an 
exchange. It was granted with many 
compliments by Andrade. Don Felix 
made his way to Madrid, but in the 
meantime a Portuguese, serving with 
the Spaniards, had been captured by 
his countrymen, and by them hanged 
and quartered as a traitor. The Gov- 
ernment at Madrid threatened re- 
prisals, and from Lisbon came the an- 
swer that Don Félix should be made 
to pay if any such thing were done. 
Here was a coil. The king's ministers 
told Don Félix that he was not to go 
back, and even let him know that he 
would receive a royal order to that 
effect. But he, having his touches of 
Don Quixote, replied that to take an 
order from the king which he did not 
mean to obey would be to show himself 
wanting in respect to his sovereign. 
+o back he would—firstly on the point 
of honor, because he had given his 
promise as a gentleman to Andrade; 
and secondly, for the admirably ra- 
tional reason that he might be taken 
prisoner by the Portuguese again, and 
then they would do him a displeasure 
for having broken his parole. Hanging 
for hanging. he preferred to swing as 
an honest man; pundonor (the point of 
honor) and right reason, which indeed 
generally coincide, were never better 
reconciled. Happily the exchange with 
Correa was finally arranged, and Don 
Félix was free in person and in honor. 

It may interest the psychical society 
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to know that our hero had a communi- 
cation from the dead, in fact from his 
first wife, Dofia Jerédnima de Cisneros 
y Moctezuma, who was also his cousin. 
It came in this way. He was in 
Madrid, preparing to go to a colonial 
governorship which had been given to 
him, little to his liking, for he would 
greatly have preferred to serve with 
the armies at home. However, it was 
not his custom to dispute the king’s 
orders ‘when honor allowed him to obey 
them, and he was making ready for his 
journey. At this moment there came 
to him a letter from one Maria de 
Pantoja, who had been nurse to his 
first wife and was a pensioner in his 
house at Alcintara, saying that the 
soul of her Jady had appeared, had 
asked that the family would all take 
the conmmunion on her behalf, and say 
certain masses to the Virgin of the 
Rock, and that her husband would 
come to see her. Don Félix received 
the message with the oddest possible 
mixture of unquestioning faith and an 
almost rationalistic common-sense. 
That the soul of his wife might appear, 
if God so pleased, he never doubted. 
What did strike him was that, as it 
was much easier for spirit to travel 
than for flesh, the dear soul might 
surely come to Madrid instead of mak- 
ing him go to Alcfintara. He put the 
case to his confessor, who bid him 
write to that effect to the nurse. The 
message was duly sent, and there 
came back the answer that Dofia 
Jerénima was not free to come to 
Madrid, but hoped that her husband 
would come to her, seeing that in her 
life he had always been willing to do 
her every courtesy (finezas). This ap- 
peal to his affection and honor was 
irresistible and, after further consulta- 
tion with his confessor, who was in- 
tensely interested in the story and 
desired to be informed of all that hap- 
pened, he left his business at Madrid, 
and burried to his house at Alcfintara. 
The reader will hear without surprise 
that he did not see the ghost. Dojia 
Jer6énima had not appeared to Maria de 
Pantoja, but to another servant in the 
house. Don Félix sent for the woman 
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and they had several conversations. 
She adhered to it that not only had she 
seen Doia Jerénima, but that the ghost 
of the lady was then with her in the 
room. In vain did Don Félix endeavor 
to persuade the spirit of his first wife 
to reveal herself to him. That some- 
thing was there he had no doubt; the 
only question was whether it was in- 
deed the ghost of his wife, or of an evil 
spirit tempting the woman. Finally, 
he became persuaded of the truth of 
the vision, and listened reverently 
while the girl told him that she had 
seen the spirit of her mistress sur- 
rounded by angels, vanishing in a 
glory, leaving no more precise message 
for her husband than an exhortation 
to be a good man. This seemed a lame 
and impotent conclusion, but observe, 
while Don Félix was at Alcintara Don 
Juan came to Madrid. The Italics are 
our hero’s, and they have a weighty 
meaning. This was the younger Don 
Juan de Austria, the son of Philip the 
Fourth and the actress Maria Cal- 
deron. Don Juan carried on a series 
of struggles with the queen mother and 
regent, Mariana de Neuburg. When 
he came to Madrid on this occasion an 
attempt was made to murder him. 
Two years later he gained the upper 
hand, and it was found that he sus- 
pected Don Félix of being one of the 
would-be assassins. Then Don Félix 
was able to prove by the letters he 
wrote to his confessors and others, at 
Madrid, that he was at Alcintara at 
the time. For him there was no doubt 
that his Lady of the Rock had again 
intervened, and that by her assistance 
his wife had withdrawn him from 
danger. We can at least agree that 
not many ghost-stories are much bet- 
ter authenticated, and that few appear- 
ances of the dead to the living have 
had better justification. 

The latter end of Don Félix, who was 
created Marquis of Tenebrén for his 
services about this time, was char- 
acteristic. He wished to the 
governorship of Oran, but was disap- 
pointed by a court intrigue. The officer 
appointed. Bracamonte, led his garri- 
into a Moorish ambush within a 
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few months, and was there cut off. 
Then the place, being no longer worth 
having to any courtier (a race of per- 
sons for whom he had a noble con- 
tempt), it was given to Don Félix. 
There, as has been already said, he 
died at his post, deserted by his coun- 
try, and supported only by his third 
wife, whom no persuasion could induce 
to leave for a safer place than a town 
surrounded by Moor and Turk. Of the 
rest of the deeds of Don Félix Nieto 
de Silva, Marquis of Tenebrén—of the 
governorships he held in Galicia, 
Cadiz and the Canaries, of his three 
marriages and his children, of the 
quarrels he arranged, the enemies and 
the famines he fought—are they not 
written in the book of his memoirs in 
the Castilian of a soldier and a gentle- 
man? 

It is a pleasure just now to look at 
such a Spaniard as this. The days are 
very evil for Spain, and one has to al- 
low that it is largely, even mainly, by 
the fault of her sons. The fine quali- 
ties of the Spaniard, and he has many, 
do not work for good government. 
There is something in him which is not 
European, something akin to the 
nobler kind of Asiatic, the Rajput, the 
Arab and the Turk. One would at- 
tribute it to the Berber blood left in 
him by centuries of Moorish rule, if 
one did not remember that he was just 
the same man in the days of Hamilear. 
The Spaniard who defended Numantia. 
who fought under Hannibal, who fol- 
lowed Viriatus, was exactly the Span- 
jard of Parma’s famous infantry, of 
the defence of Saragossa, and of the 
bands of Mina or El Empecirado. No 
national character has been more 
marked and more tenacious than his. 
Its faults are obvious to every criti- 
caster—a certain incapacity to govern 
or be governed, a tendency towards a 
tribal anarchy, a capacity for great 
ferocity in moments of passion, a lia- 
bility to lose the advantage he has 
gained by violent spasms of fierce 
effort in a reaction of sloth. All this, 
and even more, may be objected 
against him. But the good things of 
the Spaniard are very real. They are 
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not, it may be allowed, what a prac- 
tical world admires. He is infinitely 
inferior to the American in them; if he 
were not he would hardly have left 
Manila in the condition which enabled 
Commodore Dewey to perform those 
remarkably safe and easy prodigies of 
heroism which have sent all the Ameri- 
can and some English papers into hys- 
terics of admiration. Yet at his worst 
he has never been vulgar, and has 
rarely been insignificant. 

If we want to find what redeems him 
it cannot be better sought than in those 
cosas de Don Quixote which the Marquis 
of Tenebrén confessed in himself. Don 
Quixote was not only the madman who 
rode at windmills under the impres- 
sion that they were giants; he was also 
a very fine gentleman, and his insanity 
was only possible to a man of great 
courage and character. No base man 
would have been mad in such a way. 
The raising of the Spaniards in support 
of Philip the Fifth was a Quixotism, 
and so ‘was the revolt of the whole na- 
tion against Napoleon. There were 
plenty to preach to him the homely vir- 
tues of submission to the strong on 
both occasions. To-day they are 
preaching at him again. It is easy to 
find texts. Being a man who needs 
those two simple things, which are yet 
so difficult to supply, a creed and a 
king, and both being in decadence, he 
has fallen into the hands of the at- 
torney species. Therefore he has sutf- 
fered much, and will suffer 
Some of us will talk to him of decaying 
nations; others, who conceal the fear of 
blows (to call it by its right name) 
under a great profession of love for 
their “Anglo-Saxon kinsmen,” will be 
copious in advice to surrender. Spain 
once defeated, the game of twisting 
the Lion's tail wfl go merrily on again. 
and the Jingoes, who clamored for the 
liberation of Cuba, will once more 
clamor for the liberation of Ireland. 
Meanwhile the Spaniard, trusts, 
will act in the spirit of Don Fé€lix’s 
appeal to his men, “If we must be lost. 
let us take it fighting.” After all, 
there is a real wisdom in gli eroici 
furori, by which Spain decided her own 


more. 


one 
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fate at the beginning of the century. 
Because she has indo- 
lent, unwise, ill-governed, is that any 
reason why she should submit to wan- 
ton aggression? It is better to take it 
fighting: in that way honor is safe and 


been careless, 


something may be rescued; but all is 


lost by surrender. 
Davip HANNAY. 





From The Spectator. 
THE MIND OF A GARDENIN€ ANT. 

A colony of gardening ants has now 
been established for more than a year 
in the insect house at the Zoo. They 
came from Trinidad, originally in two 
colonies, but the queen of one died. 
The two communities were then per- 
suaded to join, and have fed up their 
queen to the dimensions of a house- 
spider. The rest of the society consists 
of small yellow working ants, and big 
policemen ants with large heads. The 
latter keep the others to their work, 
and act as foremen. If a ray of sun- 
shine comes in on a cold day, and a 
dozen workers stop and “loaf” in the 
warmth, the foremen soon run up and 
send them about their business, if nec- 
essary carrying them some part of the 
way in their mouths. 

The work in which these creatures 
are mainly occupied is cutting out cir- 
cular discs of rose-leaf, about the size 
of the top of a pencil, and carrying 
them across a long bridge to the nest, 
to make their garden. As they carry 
these upright, or sloping over their 
heads, they have been called “parasol 
aunts.” But as they do this when there 
is no sun at all, it is clear that it is a 
convenience, not shelter from sun, 
which suggests the position. Arrived 
at the nest, they go through the whole 
of the astonishing agricultural opera- 
tions which Mr. Belt described in the 
“Naturalist in Nicaragua,” and of 
which Herr Alfred Millen collected a 
uumber of similar examples among 
other South American ants. They pulp 
the rose-leaves, roll them into balls, 
aud heap them in masses in the nest. 
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On these “mushroom-beds” grows a 
fungus or mould, and on this the ants 
live. The mushroom-bed, and _ the 
process of preparation and growth, 
may been seen through the glass top of 
the box. Mr. Belt, after clearly de- 
scribing the object of these labors, re- 
serves his opinion as to the intelligence 
which directs them. “Many of these 
actions,” he writes, “such as those of 
two relays of workmen to carry out the 
ant-food, can scarcely be blind in- 
stinct;” and he gives instances of the 
mistakes made by the ants and of their 
correction. But he prefers to state the 
facts, which can now be seen in con- 
crete form at the Zoo, rather than to 
hazard a theory to account for them. 
The interesting question suggested 
by the activities of the gardener ant is 
whether it consciously uses its intelli- 
gence, or, if not, how far “instinct” and 
reason are working side by side. In 
endeavoring to solve it, we are con 
fronted at the outset with this diffi- 
culty, that the insect mind works on 
lines remote from our own experience. 
and exhibits its methods by indications 
very hard for us to interpret. The 
aloofness of the insect mind from ap- 
prehension by vertebrates’ brains per 
plexes all inquirers. We can range 
ourselves side by side with the con- 
structive bird, or the engineering 
beaver. There is sympathy between us 
and them both in intelligence and feel- 
ings. But the mute and expressionless 
being which animates the metallic 
shell of some social insect lives out of 
relation to our lines of thought. Man 
and dog may take common action on the 
same grounds: but we cannot see prac- 
tical problems eye to eye with an ant. 
Our sympathy and common share in the 
emotions of birds and beasts has very 
largely helped us to infer their intel- 
lectual processes. The border line 
where love, fear, wants and desires 
originate action is common to us with 
them; and we know that many animals 
also share with us the esthetic sense. 
In endeavoring to understand the 
process of thought in insects we have 
to subtract the whole of this common 
ground, and to approach the subject al- 
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most—not quite—as if it were working 
ip a different medium. What we do 
know of their senses seems in some in- 
stances to keep us at this impossible 
distance. Physical inquiry accentu- 
ates these differences. We know, for 
instance, that the compound eyes of 
many insects must present objects to 
them in a different form from that in 
which we see them. Some ants have 
no eyes at all, yet go about their daily 
business quite as well as if they saw. 
Sir John Lubbock’s experiments show 
that they can smell; but, on the other 
hand, they cannot hear—or, rather, do 
not hear the sounds which we hear. 
They are’ also mute; but it is quite 
likely that they utter sounds which we 
cannot hear. Thus the human world of 
sounds is non-existent for the ant, and 
very probably the ant brain is busy 
with sounds which are non-existent for 
us. At the same time they have a dif- 
ferent quality of sight, which, if trans- 
ferred to us, would make us unable to 
find the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square. The result of the gap between 
the mind of the man who observes, and 


the mind of the insect whose activities 
he watches, has always tended to pro- 
duce one of two contradictory forms of 


interpretation. The first was to as- 
sume that, because social bees or ants 
were engaged in exactly the same ac- 
tivities as human communities, their 
minds were practically the same as our 
own; that, in fact, there was something 
equivalent to human intelligence of a 
very high order, with necessarily corre- 
sponding moral qualities, in the bee, 
and that for the purposes of this life 
there was, in fact, a tiny “soul” in each 
working member of the hive. This 
soul, if the conclusions of the early nat- 
uralists are examined, is clearly a 
human intelligence metamorphosed. 
This assumption would explain quite 
logically the astonishing and incredible 
perfection of the material side of the 
life of social insects. It also accounted 
for the apparently moral ideas of sub- 
ordination, self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty which their life exhibits. The dif- 
ficulty in its acceptance was the limita- 
tion of this intelligence to a narrow 
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class of actions, outside which this as- 
tonishingly brilliant intellect ceased to 
work at all, and the absence of any 
evidence beyond that set of acts to show 
the processes of thought. This absence 
of evidence of any thought originating 
and directing the work of social insects 
led also to an exactly opposite conclu- 
sion. The actions performed demanded 
so much mental power, and the evi- 
dence of mental action was so slight, 
and our powers of apprehending func- 
tions so aloof from our sensations so 
limited, that the whole of their compli- 
cated life and actions was set down as 
purely automatic. Every action ascrib- 
able to reason, from the making of the 
hexagonal cell of the honey-bee, in 
which the utmost carrying capacity is 
obtained with the least expenditure of 
material, to the making of “mushroom- 
beds” by the parasol ants, is thus 
ascribed to blind obedience to inherited 
instinct, or knowledge “prior to experi- 
ence.” In the light of this conclusion, 
the ants which make such admirable 
dwellings and storehouses that they 
arrest the germination of seeds, or, 
when needed, permit them to sprout 
and undergo the exact chemical change 
needed to turn them into ants’ food, and 
arrest this again at the proper stage, 
and whose cities are peopled with de- 
pendents living on the “crumbs which 
fall from their table’’—there are three 
hundred species of such ant parasites 
in Germany alone—are to-day as brain- 
less as the newly hatched cuckoo, 
which, when still blind and naked, at 
once addresses itself to the task of 
ejecting its fellow-nestlings. 

Both the one and the other of these 
extreme views are, we think, due 
mainly to the initial difficulty of appre- 
hending the mental processes of insects 
in the absence of the signs and tokens 
by which we understand the working 
of the brain of vertebrates. It is as if 
we were trying to receive 2 message in 
aerial telegraphy on a sensitive plate 
wrongly set. That we can see no evi- 
dence of conscious organization or of 
the transmission of ideas is not the 
slightest evidence that work under- 
taken jointly is not concerted. In the 
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ease of bees and ants there is evidence 
of communication by contact and touch; 
but many of the more important acts of 
the community are done without visible 
communication. There is not the 
slightest reason te conclude from this 
that they do not communicate. Two 
wrens are building a nest in a bank. 
They settle, without conversation of 
any kind, that they will make the 
whole of the outside of dead leaves, to 
match other masses of dead leaves 
which have been drifted into corners of 
the bank. The same pair of wrens 
next year make their nest in a hay- 
stack, and decide to make the whole 
exterior of hay, to match the surround- 
ings. It is an intellectual process, un- 
derstood by both, carried into action 
jointly and without visible communica- 
tion. Two years ago some _ bees 
swarmed near Holkham Park. The 
whole swarm took flight, and traversed 
the park at a considerable height. fol- 
lowed by their owner, who kept them 
well in sight. They flew on, over the 
tree-tops, until they came over a cer- 
tain oak, when the whole flight dropped 
like a flock of starlings, and entered a 
small hole leading into a hollow in this 
tree. They went “in a bee-line” for the 
tree from the hive in the garden 
whence they came. No one could possi- 
bly credit that there was not some bee 
to take them there, who had been there 
before, or that the swarm did not know 
what they were doing. This was one 
of the very rare instances in which our 
senses suggest what was probably in 
the minds of the insects. But what of 
the thousand instances in which this is 
at present hidden from us? Another 
source of error, which supports the 
theory that insects are machines 
“wound up to go of themselves,” is the 
fictitious appearance of mechanism, 
and the likeness to automata, which 
well-organized industrial work usually 
presents, whether carried on by men 
or insects. When the object is purely 
material—and this is the case in a bee- 
hive as much as in an engineering shop 
or a pin factory—the more perfect the 
organization the more automatic it ap- 
pears to be. A dozen men, at similar 
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machines, going through the same 
movements, or thirty girls rolling cig 
arettes, if seen through a diminishing 
glass reducing them to the size of white 
ants, would look very mechanical crea- 
tures indeed. An enlarged ant, with a 
pair of unimproved eyes, looking down 
on thousands of acres of Indian paddy 
fields, with brown-skinned creatures 
creeping about all day mending little 
banks, and going at night into little 
huts on bigger banks, might easily con- 
ceive them mere unintelligent insects, 
working successfully, on some inher- 
ited but now perfectly unintelligent 
system, to prolong their existence, in- 
crease and multiply. : 





From The Saturday Review. 

THE NEW MILITARY POWER. 
America has already annexed 
waii. She will certainly take Cuba 
and Porto Rico well, and, if the 
Spaniards do not make it up with her 
quickly, the Philippines and the Cana- 
Those who think America 
by German bluff 
not 


as 


ries to boot. 
will be restrained 
or by Franco-Russian 
understand her or her The 
seamen on the German ap- 
pears, are fraternizing with the Span- 
iards in Manila. And it may well be 
that William the Witless takes it for 
granted that he can curb America’s 
onward progress when he pleases, or 
at least share in the booty her arms 
may win. But the War Lord is mis 
taken in this assumption. The Ameri- 
cans are not a people that can be bul- 
lied, and the slightest attempt on his 
part to bully them would result in a 
war which would quickly enlighten 
him as ‘to the limits of German power. 
In spite of the German superiority in 
battleships, it is our settled belief that 
the navy of America, even as it is at 
the 


menace do 
people. 


ships, it 


present, is strong enough to beat 
For the Germans 
are neither sailors nor gunners, while 
the Americans have proved themselves 


navy of the kaiser. 


We believe that the Ameri- 
win from the beginning, 


to be both. 
cans would 
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but even if superiority in materiel did 
give the Germans a victory or two in 
the beginning, the end in any case 
would be certain. America can build 
ships faster and better than Germany, 
and in such a war she would put forth 
her utmost strength. Besides, America 
has a very large mercantile marine and 
thousands of hardy, able seamen, that 
most people know nothing about. It 
would surprise a good many Europeans 
to learn that the shipping that passes 
through a canal connecting two of the 
greater North American Jakes is con- 
siderably larger than all the shipping 
that passes through the Suez Canal. 
America, we say, has tens of thousands 
of first-rate seamen, whereas there are 
hundreds of men serving at present on 
board German ‘war-ships who never 
saw ‘the sea till a year or two ago. And 
the sailor’s trade is the most difficult 
trade in the world to master. [Yor 
these and other reasons ‘we believe that 
America will not be stopped in her im- 
perial progress by German bluff nor 
daunted by Franco-Russian menace. 


We should not even now be afraid of 


the issue of a conflict between the 
United States navy and that of France, 
for the American superiority as gun- 
ners would give them an enormous ad- 
vantage; but in such a conflict we 
should probably take a hand and prob- 
ability would change to certainty if 
Russia dared to support her ally. The 
truth is that a new power of the very 
first rank has pushed itself among the 
nations, and our hopes that there was 
at least one people who preferred 
peace to power and security to self- 
aggrandizement have been disap- 
pointed. 

Now, how ‘will the advent of this 
new Power affect the European equilib- 
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rium? Even if we do not take “at the 
foot of the letter” that new-born affec- 
tion which the Americans now profess 
for us, it seems to be plain enough that 
the circumstances which have brought 
about the reconciliation between the 
two kindred peoples will go on making 
for a closer and even closer union be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. After all, we have the same 
biood, the same religion, the same in- 
stitutions, the same democratic gov- 
ernment, the same language and the 
same tastes. We both love trade and 
commerce and a working mixture of 
freedom and equality before the law to 
which no other people has attained. 
IF'rom the selfish, British point of view, 
then, we hope that the Americans will 
take both the Canaries and the Philip- 
pines, and if they wished (which is un- 
likely) a port on the coast of China 
besides, they should have our help in 
getting it. The “weary Titan” that 
Matthew Arnold spoke of, with every 
muscle strained by the weight of em- 
pire, challenged on this side and on 
that by new competitors, menaced now 
and then by a combination of envious 
enemies, suddenly finds standing by 
his side a stalwart son, who, though he 
bas his own place in the world and his 
own ambitions, yet seems inclined to 
say that the old Titan shall always 
have at least a fair field, and perhaps. 
if the worst comes to the worst, some 
little favor. And that is the way we 
Britons feel about America. This fact, 
that the ‘two nations which stood 
against each other at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century now stand to- 
gether as friends, if not as allies, will 
probably turn out ‘to be the most im- 
portant fact in the history of the 
twentieth century. 





“Oh!’—Almost illimitable in meaning 
is the Parliamentary ejaculation, “Oh!” 
According to the various inflections 
used in its utterance, “Oh!” may be in- 
tended to signify assent or dissent, 
scorn or encouragement, sympathy or 
antipathy. It may intimate a doubt as 
to a speaker’s veracity, in which case 


it is naturally resented. “Did I hear an 
honorable Member say, ‘Oh!” asks a 
speaker wrathfully. “No, I said ‘Oh!” 
cries the other appreciatively. “Oh,” 
says the honorable Member who is ad- 
dressing the House, and harmony is at 
once restored.—Household Words. 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales is placed by 
fate in the most difficult position of any 
English subject. Libelled incessantly, 
continuously and malignantly, silence 
is imposed on him by reasons of state. 
If he patronizes the drama, for the neg- 
lect of which the queen is persistently 
blamed, the prince is depicted as a 
trifler, who finds in the society of mum- 
mers relief from the tedium of a 
wasted life; if he encourages our na- 
tional sports, he is a profligate, and is 
compared with royal predecessors 
whose conduct would certainly not 
commend itself to-day even to the 
stanchest supporters of monarchy; if 
he does not lavish money he does not 
possess, he is said to be stingy; if he 
makes an outlay on a church at San- 
dringham, or a ball at Marlborough 
House, he is a spendthrift. Unworthy 
friendships are attributed to him with 
men upon whom he has never set eyes, 
or with whom he may perhaps have ex- 
changed a casual word; if he plays a 
game of cards he isa gambler. Fierce 
as is the light that beats upon a throne, 
the cruel and searching illumination of 
the prince’s life inflicts on him the dis- 
abilities and responsibilities, while 
denying him either the power of the 
throne or the privileges of a private 
station. 

The publicity forced on the prince is 
like the lime-light turned on a prima 
donna assoluta when she occupies the 
stage. Still, it rarely succeeds in ex- 
posing his many deeds of manly and 
unselfish goodness, imvolving not 
merely generosity, but self-sacrifice, 
exertion and very unusual ability. 

Feere is an instance that came within 
my personal knowledge. A few years 
ago an attempt was made by certain 
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philanthropists to influence the sover- 
eign of a Continental nation in favor of 
a certain class of his people who were 
suffering from ill treatment, which 
was not known—so it was believed—to 
the sovereign in question. Circum- 
stances so complicated the matter that 
the mere study of the facts, so as to 
grasp the situation, Was no mean test 
of any man’s abilities. The prince sent 
for the person concerned in the nego- 
tiations, and listened attentively—but 
without taking a note—to a long state- 
ment bristling with technicalities and 
side issues. Shortly afterwards his 
Royal Highness again sent for his in- 
formant, and read to him a lengthy 
letter, of at least a dozen pages, ad- 
dressed to the Princess of Wales, who 
happened at the time to be staying at 
a court where the sovereign concerned 
was also a guest. This letter was a 
masterly description of the whole sit- 
uation without omitting one essential 
point or including an irrelevancy, and 
was, in short, a document that indi- 
cated an endowment ef memory and in- 
tellect givento few professional lawyers 
or statesmen. When the special request 
involved was granted, no one knew 
that to the Prince of Wales was due 
the gratitude of those he had secretly 
helped. It may be added that this epi- 
sode took place at Homburg, ‘where the 
prince is not generally believed to de- 
vote himself to secret and laborious 
philanthropy. The incidem is only 
one of a number. 

It is therefore with no courtierlike 
exaggeration that the prince may be 
described as possessing a powerful in- 
tellect, developed by contact for a gen- 
eration with the best authorities on all 
subjects, not only above the average of 
professional men, but even ladicrously 
above the standard of mental ability 
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with which his Royal Highness is 
sometimes credited. Probably many 
people who know the facts refrain 
from proclaiming the intellectual 
ability of the Prince of Wales because 
they fear the charge of sycophancy; 
others, because they have failed in so- 
ciety, or are malicious. Still, the 
prince is one of the ablest men of his 
time, as the world will recognize when 
he comes to the throne. 

The character, capacity and babits 
of thought of the Prince of Wales are 
very different from what those who 
know him not believe or affect to be- 
lieve. When the Prince of Wales is 
king (may God preserve her Majesty!), 
the world will find out the truth. He 
is a true Briton and a true Irishman, 
proud of his kingdom country, gifted 
with extraordinary tact, understanding 
the many-sidedness of his countrymen 
as few living Englishmen can under- 
stand them. I for one cannot doubt 
that with the accession of Edward VII. 
—which would be the most popular 
title with which he could ascend the 
throne—the Irish question would enter 
upon a new phase. Had the Prince of 
Wales had his will, Dublin Castle 
would have been a royal residence 
thirty years ago, and Dublin would 
have seen a royal court before the 
breach between the two countries cul- 
minated in Parnellism and crime. 
England owes historic reparation to 
Ireland for the effect of a selfish free 
trade on a purely agricultural country; 
and as King of England, the prince 
could have inaugurated a new era of 
sympathy and respect for Ireland and 
Irishmen, which has too long been ab- 
sent from the iron-clad administration 
of rival political parties. The prince 
knows and understands the practical 
value of sentiment in national life. 

Trade would receive the encourage- 
ment it sorely needs if the occupant of 
the throne were to resume participation 
in the life of the nation. Art, music, 
literature and the drama would receive 
fresh life, and we may fairly look for- 

rard to a crop of new talent when the 
sunshine of a living, sympathetic and 


active king warms the soil in which 
they grow. Elizabethan encourage- 
ment of Shakespeare and the drama 
had much to do with the literary 
glories of her spacious days. 

In foreign policy no great change 
need be looked for, but the coldness 
notoriously existing between the kaiser 
and his uncle the Prince of Wales, 
which is the result of the German em- 
peror’s studious discourtesies when a 
guest of the queen, simply and accu- 
rately reflects the prevalent antipathy 
of the English towards the German 
emperor. The German tendencies of 
the queen are natural. Married to a 
German she adored, her sympathies 
are German. But they have never 
been popular. I doubt whether the 
kaiser himself is more energetic than 
the Prince of Wales, while the good 
judgment and bonhomie of the latter 
will make him the most popular of En- 
glish kings. 

From “If the Queen had Abdicated.”’ 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 
CHINESE BUTLERS. 

The variety of ways in which a Chi- 
nese butler can adorn a table is end- 
less and marvellous, and was always a 
pleasure and surprise to me in my own 
home. In China, no hostess needs to 
oversee the arrangements for a dinner- 
party, but can walk in with her guests 
as free from care or anxiety as any of 
them, without even having looked be- 
forehand to see that everything is in 
order. Each table napkin is folded in 
a distinctive shape, sometimes imitat- 
ing a swan or a bird, with a colored 
paper eye stuck on either side of the 
rather queer-looking head, while a 
buttonhole bouquet is tucked in at the 
top, ready for the guest to appropriate 
as he sits down. The carving and 
serving are done entirely from the 
sideboard, and there are as many men 
to wait at table as there are cuests, 
for each guest brings his own servant. 
The butler of the host looks after the 
opening and serving of the wine, de- 
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puting the earving meanwhile to some 
other butler he can trust. I think it 
shows the prevailing honesty of the 
servants who are thus. gathered to- 
gether at every dinner-party (and they 
are many: I can well remember dining 
out eleven consecutive evenings) that 
I never heard of a case of theft. All 
the domestics of the household where 
the dinner-party was in progress were 
busy in the dining-room, pantry, or 
kitchen, the rest of the house being 
quite unoccupied; and as we never 
locked up any of our personal belong- 
ings, it would have been easy enough 
for a servant to slip away and help 
himself to anything he might fancy. 

Chinese butlers have, too, a strange 
system of give and take, which twenty- 
five years ago used to prevail much 
more extensively than it does now; in 
fact, it was then universal. At the 
first large dinner-party to which I was 
invited—I went as a bride—I found my- 
self eating with my own brand-new 
knives, forks and spoons. I stared at 
them very hard, but there could be no 
mistake, for there was the fresh mono- 
gram. I was dreadfully distressed, 
but did not dare to say anything. 
When I reached home I told my hus- 
band rather tremblingly, for I was 
quite sure they had been stolen. To 
my amazement, he only laughed and 
said, “Oh, you will get quite used to it 
very soon; and when you have too 
many guests, you will find that instead 
of asking you to get more supplies the 
butler will just get your neighbors’, 
and always make up the deficiency.” 
And so it proved. I can well remem- 
ber, once when my husband had asked 
eight in to dinner only half an hour 
before the usual time (one for each of 
the delicious first spring snipe he had 
just shot), that there appeared later a 
splendid roast leg of mutton as one of 
our courses. Now I knew that we had 
no mutton, for earlier in the day the 
cook had been bewailing the non- 
arrival of the Shanghai steamer by 
which it always came. Turning to the 
gentleman on my left, I asked, “Did 
your steamer come from Shanghai to- 
day?” 
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“Yes. Why?’ 

I looked down at the other end of 
the table, where my husband was 
carving the unexpected treasure trove 
with very evident enjoyment. “Well, 
ours did not,” said I, “and yet ag 

He caught sight of the mutton. “Oh, 
I suppose that is mine,” he laughed. 
“No doubt yours will come to-morrow, 
and probably be much better; so I shall 
be the gainer this time, and shall en- 
joy it all the more.” 

The cooks kept very strict accounts 
among themselves, I am sure, and we 
never suffered by these exchanges, 
while it was unspeakably comforting 
to know that at any time, if occasion 
arose, we could feel quite sure of hav- 
ing our neighbor’s dinner, cooked in 
his kitchen and handed over the wall, 
provided only we remembered to invite 
him. 

Away in a northern port, a party of 
bachelors were once enjoying them- 
selves in a happy, hearty fashion round 
the dinner-table; and among them was 
a fresh arrival from Scotland, whose 
means of smiling were so capacious 
that really, when he laughed, which he 
did almost continuously, there was 
ever present the old danger of the 
upper part of his head becoming an 
island. There was also a gentleman 
who had spent much time in the in- 
terior, and whose knowledge of Chinese 
was both profound and varied. While 
conversation and laughter abounded, 
he chanced to overhear a remark made 
by one of the “boys” who was waiting 
at table; and, while pretending not to 
listen, he soon found out that every 
foreigner present was being spoken of 
by a nickname which referred to his 
personal appearance. 

When the servants had retired, and 
the foreigners were enjoying their 
coffee and cigars, the sinologue told 
the others what he had overheard, and 
mentioned as many of the sobriquets 
as he could remember. The young 
Scotchman’s was not among them, so 
he proceeded, next day, to find out 
from his own “boy” what it was. 
When he got him into the room, he 
locked the door, stood with his back to 
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it, and told the badly scared servant he 
would not let him out until he con- 
fessed. By dint of coaxing and threats 
he finally induced the poor frightened 
Chinaman to blurt out that it was 
“codfish mouth.” The entire appropri- 
ateness of the nickname overcame 
him, and he shouted with laughter, 
making the fitness still more apparent. 
One of ‘the funniest parts of it all was 
to watch the faces of his friends when 
he told them the story, which he did 
many times and often. Their sense of 
politeness would make them struggle 
bravely not to laugh; but when, having 
reached the climax, he bestowed upon 
them the full comprehensiveness of his 
smile, it was absolutely impossible not 
to join in the hearty laughter which 
he always led with contagious good 
humor. 

I have often wondered since in how 
many other ways we foreigners were 
ridiculed by our quiet, demure-looking 
domestics. 

From “My Friend Ah-Chy.” 

Ritchie. 


By Christina 





From The New England Magazine. 

A HINT FOR SUBURBAN BUILDING. 

There are many people who think, 
apart from considerations of cost, that 
a ‘wooden house on the outskirts of a 
city is better than a brick house any 
way. When the average man turns 
his attention to the building of a home 
in the country or in the suburbs of a 
town, his first and natural idea of such 
a home is that it will be built of wood. 
So much is this the general sentiment 
that. if a house of substantial material 
is suggested, he will scout the idea, as 
being quite inappropriate to the coun- 
try, as being anomalous in surround- 
ings of green things, as being out of 
place amidst the beauties of rural 
scenery. We have so generally come to 
expect wooden houses in the country 
that a wooden house is considered to 
have something of a rural charm 
necessarily abiding in it. This is evi- 


dently merely an association of ideas, 
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and is connected with a state of primi- 
tive civilization in a primitive country, 
from which we are rapidly getting 
more and more removed. In primitive 
days the settler must clear his land, 
and the timber thus removed becomes 
naturally the material for his house. 
From hewn logs he passes to sawed 
timber and split shingles and gradually 
to the more complex requirements of a 
real architectural style reproduced in 
wood. The conditions once binding 
him to wood have passed. There is no 
longer land to be cleared, but rather 
iand to be planted, and other mate- 
rials, better and safer than wood, are 
available; but the habit has been es- 
tablished, and habit and association 
are very difficult to eradicate. 

Wood is still our cheapest building 
material, but will not necessarily re- 
main so, and apart from that one fact 
it has little to recommend it. And yet 
the moment we pass the city’s fire limit 
we find this same city surrounded ou 
all sides, except where the sea makes 
a limit—and even here there are 
wooden wharves—by a cordon of fire- 
wood, needing but a touch to set it off. 

After the general sentiment to which 
I have referred, the chief thing which 
leads to wooden construction is its 
cheapness. Let as see what this is in 
dollars and cents. The difference be- 
tween a brick house and a wooden 
house lies entirely in its exterior walls. 
The cellar and the foundations, the in- 
terior carpentry, plastering, interior 
painting and glazing, heating, finish 
and decoration, these all remain the 
same. It is purely a question of outer 
walls—in one case, twelve inches of 
brick; in the other, stud, boarding, 
paper and clapboards or shingles, cas- 
ings and outside finish and the paint- 
ing. A hundred superficial feet (gen- 
erally called a square) of twelve-inch 
brick wall is worth about thirty-five 
dollars; a hundred feet of stud outside 
wall is worth about fifteen dollars. 
There is a difference of twenty dollars. 
One can readily calculate in any given 
building what the total amounts to. In 
a small house costing three thousand 
dollars it would add sixteen per cent. 
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to eighteen per cent.; but an eight-inch 
wall would answer here, and this 
would cost about twenty-two dollars 
for a hundred square feet, and would 
add about six per cent. As the house 
increases in area and cost, the exterior 
walls bear a less and less proportion to 
the total cost, so that four per cent. or 
five per cent. will quite cover the dif- 
ference between wood and brick on a 
heuse costing twenty thousand dollars. 
In the case where an eight-inch wall is 
permissible, and in the case of all small 
detached houses where the outer sur- 
face is out of proportion to the cost, 
one would save each year more than 
the interest on the original outlay. In 
the other cases one saves three-quar- 
ters of the interest on the original out- 
lay; and with cheaper prices for brick 
one would save it all. 

Think what is gained by the outlay: 
a substantial and permanent instead of 
a perishable house; one which con- 
stantly improves with age and needs 
but little repair, instead of one which 
must be constantly kept up with paint 


to make it look presentable and to pre- 


serve it from decay. If it is a shingled 
house left to weather, it must be re- 
shingled just when it is beginning to 
look best; the weather-worn shingle 
grows more and more beautiful and 
more and more rotten year by year, 
and ‘when it is most lovely to the eye 
is already beginning to allow the 
weather, which has mellowed it, to 
gain entrance to the house. Nothing 
of the kind applys to brick. Think 
what a lovely thing a two or three 
eentury old brick wall is, or one might 
even say an eight or ten century wall; 
for the brick wall, if of good material, 
and well laid, is as everlasting as any- 
thing in this fleeting world. 

I have thus far been speaking of the 
comparative cost of the wood and brick 
building. I have given merely the ini- 
tial cost. There are two items which 
make a yearly offset. First, there are 
the yearly repair and the sure deterio- 
ration of the wood building, which are 
both saved in the brick; second, there 
is a saving of insurance. The item of 


painting alone is quite a considerable 
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one. Every householder knows what 
it costs to paint his house and how this 
must be done every three or five years, 
according to the exposure and color. 
With the brick house, there is only the 
painting of sashes and doors. If one 
does not paint regularly, there is the 
deterioration, which is sure in any 
case, but more rapid if painting is not 
done regularly. The yearly saving on 
insurance, though not a large item, yet 
counts, 

From “ The Evils of Our Wooden Suburbs.” By 

R. Clipston Stargis. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
INCUBATOR CHICKENS. 

It takes three weeks for a respon- 
sible hen, using due diligence, to hatch 
out a setting of eggs. A person whose 
exploit the newspapers record main- 
tains that in his incubator, run by his 
methods, chickens are hatched in eight 
days. That is in itself a suggestive 
fact, but not so suggestive as what fol- 
lows; for he says that chickens hatched 
in his incubator, in air carefully moist- 
ened and cleaned, are different from 
ordinary incubator-chickens, in that 
their flesh isn’t stringy and does not 
taste of coal-oil. 

Now, I had noticed that the spring 
chickens of ordinary contemporaneous 
experience do notcompareto advantage 
with the spring chickens of memory. 
I had noticed that they had no taste 
and afforded little nourishment, but I 
had been willing to surmise that it was 
because I was old, and not because 
there was any sweeping change in 
spring chickens. I was glad, there- 
fore, to find myself relieved in some 
measure from the sense of self-imputed 
impairment, and to find a basis for the 
suspicion that modern improvement 
has done its work, and that spring 
chicken nowadays is not what it used 
to be. 

The same charge has been made 
about English mutton. Time was in 
England when mutton was mutton, 
and had a flavor. The sheep grazed 
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on the hills of Britain, nibbled British 
grasses, and looked out on gentle 
British landscapes for four or five 
years, until it grew up and had as- 
similated its due allowance of the 
blessings of life. Then, when it came 
on the table, it was something to re- 
member and be thankful for. Now it 
no longer pays to let a sheep live after 
it has once got its growth. Mutton has 
no longer any taste, the British epi- 
cures ‘tell us. 

I confess, though, that it was news to 
me that spring chickens tasted of coal- 
oil. They do. They must. Chickens 
which as eggs have laid for weeks, un- 
conscious of maternal tenderness, in an 
atmosphere warmed by smoky kero- 
sene lamps, ought to taste of oil and 
ought to be stringy. Time has its re- 
venges; so has an artificial and un- 
scrupulous expedition. If the eight- 
day chickens don’t taste of oil, depend 
upon it they don’t taste of anything. 

Of course, the moral of all this is 
self-apparent. It takes time to get the 
flavor out of life, time to get the flavor 
of life into any product; and time in 
these days is something of the expendi- 
ture of which we seem to be feverishly 
chary. “A hen’s time” is of a value 
traditionally minute. Yet in our 
eagerness we have got up contrivances 
to save it. So we scheme to save our 
own. All the while, in all things, we 
keep straining after the accomplish- 
ment of the maximum of production in 
the minimum of interval. We Ameri- 
cans, are we going to have any 
flavor that is worth having? Or are 
we going to ‘taste of mere coal-smoke 
and run to stringiness in fibre? All 
about we see the incubator processes 
in full blast. We see them in art; we 
them in literature. Our news- 
papers are huge incubators that hatch 
out pictures and printed discourse with 
marvellous rapidity. We see illustra- 
tors kept so busy by the demands of a 
press, or a dozen presses, that time has 
evidently failed them to hatch their pic- 
tures properly. We see writers, led on 
by the importunities of too ready a 
market, scrambling on with stenog- 
raphers and typewriters to aid them 


see 
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in an effort to keep abreast of a profit- 
able demand. Let us take time, even 


though it is inconvenient. A country 
that tastes of the smoke of the lamp 
that hatched it will not do. 

From “The Point of View.” 





From The Century. 
A GLIMPSE OF PORTO RICO. 

In the extreme northeast rises the 
highest peak of the central cordillera, 
in the Luquillo Sierra, known as “el 
Yunque,” or “the Anvil,” variously es- 
timated at from thirty-six hundred to 
forty-five hundred feet in height. 
The hills are of lesser elevation toward 
the west and southwest, but the whole 
north-central country is rugged and 
uneven. Between the spurs from the 
main range lie innumerable secluded 
valleys, where the soil is of great fer- 
tility. The impressive features of the 
landscape are the rounded summits of 
the multitudinous hills, which leave 
the coast in constantly rising billows 
that finally break against the cordillera 
vertebra; yet all are cultivable, and 
cultivated to their very crests, though 
the higher mountain peaks are forest- 
clad. 

More than thirteen hundred streams, 
it is said, of which number perhaps 
forty or fifty attain to the dignity of 
rivers, rise in the hills and seek the 
coasts, most of them running north- 
erly, though the best harbors are in the 
west and south. But notwithstanding 
the great river flow, portions of the 
island in the southwest are afflicted 
with drought at times, owing to the 
precipitation of the northeast “trades” 
against the northern hills. 

The higher hills are clothed in the ex- 
uberant and diversified vegetation of 
the tropical forest, where tree ferns 
flourish, and great gum-trees and 
mountain palms tower aloft; at lower 
levels are the cedar and mahogany, 
walnut and laurel, with many others 
noted for their useful woods. Through- 
out the island are found those trees 
and shrubs valuable for their gums, 
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as the mamey, guaiacum and copal, 
while the list of medicinal plants in- 
cludes most of those, invaluable to our 
pharmacopeeias, which tropical Amer- 
ica has given to the world. These 
are the silvestres, nature's wild children; 
but of cultivated plants there is no 
species peculiar to the tropics that does 
not flourish here. In the littoral levels, 
between the mountains and the sea, 
grows the sugar-cane, which may be 
cultivated up to an altitude of three 
thousand feet. It was introduced here 
from Santo Domingo, having been 
brought to America either from Spain 
or the Canaries. The annual yield of 


sugar is estimated at about seventy 
thousand tons. 
In these fertile lowlands, also. to- 


bacco does exceedingly well, and the 
annual production is said to be quite 
seven million pounds. It may be cul- 
tivated on the hills, but the true moun- 
tain-lover is the coffee, which does not 
do well below six hundred feet, and is 
at its best a thousand feet above the 
It was first brought here from 
Martinique, in 1722, and now yields to 
the extent of seventeen thousand tons 
annually. Maize, the true Indian corn, 
is indigenous, as is the yucca, the ab- 
original “staff of life;’ and both grow 
everywhere, as well as the pineapple, 
which is more reliable and more uni- 
versal than the peach of our north- 
temperate zone. Cotton and rice are 
found at nearly all elevations, the 
latter, which is the chief food of many 
laborers, being what is known as the 
mountain variety. 

Bananas and plantains are wonder- 
fully prolific, bearing fruit in ten 
months from planting. The plants vir- 
tually last sixty years, being equally 
long-lived with the cocoa-palm, which 
produces nuts in six or seven years, 
and thereafter during the space of 
an ordinary life, its yield being reck- 
oned at a hundred nuts a year. The 
annual product of bananas is given as 
two hundred millions, and of cocoanuts 
three millions. The entire range of 
tropical fruits is represented here, such 
as the guava, lime, orange, aguacate. 
sapodilla and avocado pear; while all 


Sea. 
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sub-tropic vegetables may be raised, in- 
cluding those of the south-temperate 
zone, such, for instance, as are grown 
in Florida. 

The mineral kingdom has not been so 
exhaustively exploited the vege- 
table, but more than traces have been 
found of copper, coal and iron, as well 
as vast deposits of salt. The rivers at 
one time ran to the sea over beds of 
golden sand, and from the streams to- 
day (as in the neighboring island of 
Santo Domingo, where the first Ameri- 
ean gold was discovered) the natives 
wash out nuggets, by the crude proc- 
esses of that distant day when Aguey- 
naba went prospecting with his false 
friend Ponce de Leon. 

There are no native quadrupeds here 
larger than the agouti and the arma- 
dillo, but birds are relatively numerous, 
with a few of fine song, and some of 
brilliant plumage. All domestic fowl 
do well here, and the great pastures of 
the northeast and southeast support 
vast herds of cattle and horses, which 
suffice not only for the needs of the 
island, but are exported to all parts of 
the West Indies, being held in high es- 
teem. 

There are no poisonous reptiles to be 
feared, but insects of questionable 
character are too numerous for com- 
fort. This island, indeed, were a Para- 
dise without them; even with them, the 
inhabitants seem to experience little 
trouble. The worst of these are the 
scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, 
wasps, mosquitoes, some species of 
ants, ticks, chigoes and fleas. The 
heat of a tropical climate like that of 
Porto Rico, which, though rarely ex- 
ceeding ninety degrees, is continuous, 
in conducive to the breeding of insect 
pests of all sorts. 

From ‘The Island Of Porto Rico.” 

A. Ober. 


as 


By Frederick 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
OVER-EATING. 
Many people—probably the majority 
of us—eat too much and too frequently, 
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giving rise to a clogging of the system 
with a superabundance of unusable 
nutriment, and to various disorders of 
the excretory apparatus due to the ex- 
cess of work necessary in handling 
this surplus. Every individual is more 
or less a law unto himself, however. 
As Bacon says, “A man’s own obser- 
vation, what he finds good of and what 
he finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve life.” Not infrequently we 
seen the bilious, cadaverous clerk by 
the side of his fat, rosy neighbor, both 
doing the same amount of work, the 
latter eating whatever and whenever 
opportunity offers, the other only at 
regular intervals ‘with great care, but 
in spite of this, suffering constantly 
from dyspepsia. There is a large class 
of people who complain that they never 
have an appetite, are never hungry, 
and simply eat when the time comes, 
without enjoyment and only from a 
sense of duty; they don’t have dys- 
pepsia and are perfectly healthy; in 
fact, they seem to have a sort of an 
ostrich-like digestive tract which can 
handle anything from mince pie to raw 
onions; they cannot understand why 
they don’t enjoy their food. These peo- 
ple are simply sufferers from constant 
gorging. They never give themselves 
an opportunity to get hungry, and thus 
they miss one of the most delightful 
of sensations, that of satisfying a good, 
honest appetite. 

There is another class of feeders, thin 
and gaunt, but enormous eaters. who 
are in a state of chronic wonder be- 
cause they do not “flesh up.” They be- 
long to the same organization as the 
myopic dog, who ran a rabbit into his 
burrow and then patiently lay down 
and waited for his quarry to come out, 
while the rabbit departed through 
another opening. 

The amount of food eaten is by no 
means an index of the amount of nutri- 
ment which the body is receiving; and 
one of the most serious features in 
over-eating is that an excessive quan- 
tity of food in the digestive tract in- 
terferes with a proper digestion of any 


of it. Different occupations require 
different diets. The dry-goods clerk 
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obviously needs much less muscle-food 
than the roustabout, and less brain 
food than the editor. This question of 
the function of different food-stuffs in 
supplying the needs of special tissues 
is still in a very unsettled condition; 
but in a general way it may be said 
that the muscle-worker needs large 
quantities of such foods as bread, peas, 
potatoes, etc., food in which the nutri- 
ment is not especially concentrated, 
whereas the brain-worker does his best 
work on the concentrated foods, where 
the nutriment is in small bulk and 
combined with various extractives 
which have a direct stimulating effect. 
As Professor Chittenden points out, 
“The high-fed classes and races dis- 
play on the whole a richer vitality, 
more momentum and individuality of 
character than their low-fed brethren; 
and they constitute the soil and breed- 
ing-ground out of which eminent men 
chiefly arise.” 

The question of how often one should 
normally be hungry, and how fre- 
quently hunger should be satisfied, is 
difficult to answer broadly. In fact, it 
seems to depend largely on what work 
the body and mind have to do. The 
raft-hands on the Mississippi logging- 
boats eat from four to eight meals a 
day, drink many cups of strong coffee, 
eat pie and cake at all hours of day 
and night, and yet, owing to their con- 
tinued exposure and hard work, seem 
to suffer no bad effects from this ap- 
parently suicidal policy. The Atlantic 
liners furnish five meals a day, but 
the ozonized ocean breezes seem to 
stimulate the whole digestive tract to 
renewed exertion—although unfortu- 
nately it is often revolutionary in char- 
acter. The dry-goods clerk lives on 
such dainties as midsummer buck- 
wheat cakes, mince pie or meat 
drenched ‘with Worcestershire sauce, 
and yet seems to get along fairly well. 
The school-girl, or her sequel, devours 
eake, pastry and confectionery of all 
sorts, almost to the exclusion of other 
foods. In fact, one of the most sur- 
prising attributes of the human 
stomach is its adaptability. Such ab- 


normal diets will in time give rise to 














disorder somewhere in the body. The 
gout of the sedentary man, the aging 
roustabout’s twisted and misshapen 
joints, the woman’s hysteria and ner- 
vousness, may in many cases be traced 
to some such vicious course of feeding. 

Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent 
English physician, says on this point: 
“I have come ‘to the conclusion that 
more than half the disease which em- 
bitters the middle and latter half of 
life is due to avoidable errors in diet; 
and that more mischief, in the form of 
actual disease, of impaired vigor and 
of shortened life, accrues to civilized 
man from erroneous habits of eating 
than from the habitual use of alcoholic 
drink, considerable as I know that evil 
to be.” 


From “ Hunger.” By V.J. Youmans, M.D. 





From Lippincott’s Magazine. 

THE NOVELIST A TEACHER OF DE- 

MOCRACY. 

It is the happy prerogative of the 
novelist to show us, on 4 level with our- 
selves, every class and condition of 
men, and to defy us to despise them. I 
have known a few, a very few people, 
who objected to the “low company” to 
which Dickens introduces us; but to 
the average person of only the average 
snobbishness I think I may venture to 
say that the social position of a hero or 
heroine is a matter of supreme 
indifference. How intimately have 
we concerned ourselves, the highest 
of us, with the affairs of utterly 
commen people! How lightly have 
lain upon us the shackles of imme- 
morial prejudice! What flagrant 
mésalliances we have condoned—nay, 
eagerly applauded! How hot has 
burned within us the “love of love, the 
scorn of scorn,” when the novelist has 
so willed it! Much of this fine glow 
and fervor, it is true, has been ex- 
pended upon mere figments of the 
writer's brain, which stand for nothing 
—as is the case so often with the ideal- 
ized Poor of Dickens—and establishes 
no real sympathy between us and the 
classes which they purport to repre- 
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sent. It is not by ascribing to the 
lower orders of society extraordinary 
nobility and elevation of character and 
a general tendency to blank verse in 
moments of emotion that the bond of 
human brotherhood is iu reality ma- 
terially strengthened. But the genuine 
poor man, when the author chooses to 
present him to us, meets us on the 
same plane of equality in the great 
democracy of fiction. And a little 
knowledge is a wonderful awakener of 
good will. 

Any normal human experience what- 
soever, vividly apprehended of another, 
levels for the time the barriers be- 
tween us and him, in fiction and out. 
No better illustration of this fact, I 
may say in passing, can be found than 
in the new sense of kinship and com- 
radeship with the working-man which 
has come to many of us as a result of 
the “experiment in reality” of Mr. 
Walter A. Wyckoff. Old Mr. Willet, 
with his “he ain’t got no imagination,” 
as a general key to human misconduct, 
was perhaps after all not far wrong. 
That the want of imagination lies at 
the root of snobbishness one may al- 
most venture to assert; for no man can 
despise another for the accidents of 
fortune who can see beyond them. 
To make us see beyond them is one 
especial function of the novelist; and 
he is in consequence, or may be, par 
excellence the apostle of democracy. 

The weakness of Thackeray lies in 
the fact that with all his genius and 
with all his tenderness—and, alas, with 
all his denunciations of the snob—he 
could not see life except in the artificial 
perspective of society, nor make us see 
it otherwise. The vague feeling of fu- 
tility which now and then, I suspect, 
comes over the greatest of Thackeray's 
lovers (to which worthy company I am 
proud to belong) is solely due, I be- 
lieve, to this limitation of his mental 
vision and consequent failure in what 
Wwe more or less consciously feel to be 
no small part of the novelist’s mission. 

Scott, with all bis array of royalties 
and nobilities, did not so fail. There 
is, on the contrary, no novelist in the 
truest sense more democratic than 
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Scott. Even Dickens, the especial ad- 
vocate of the poor, betrayed a distrust 
of his clients in idealizing them out of 
all likeness when he would attract 
sympathy toward them. Scott was 
content to give us Jeanie Deans and 
Dandie Dinmont and the rest in the 
colors of life, without apology and 
without patronage. The humblest 
character in his books is humap, real, 
with thoughts and emotions which we 
are not allowed to feel are beneath our 
notice. 

There is perhaps a danger that our 
own novelists, in carrying into their 
creations so perfectly the atmosphere 
of the society which they represent, 
may keep before our minds the arti- 
ficial standards which we can ignore 
in fiction of a type less true to nature, 
and in that of a type more deeply true. 
If I may venture to speak in this con- 
nection of the work of a writer whom 
I so greatly respect and admire, I may 
cite that of Mr. Howells as a case in 
point. It is significant, I think, of this 
effect from the extraordinary fidelity 
of his portrayal of the aspects 
of life, that the only heroine 
whom I recall as exciting in me 
a shade of snobbish reserve is that al- 
together admirable and _ sufficiently 
lovable young woman, Cynthia Whit- 
well. I esteem her highly, but I can- 
not be intimate with her. And, slight 
as is the social difference between the 
artist and herself, the dénouement of 
their marriage arouses in me but a per- 
functory approval, not unaccompanied 
by mental reservations. And _ this, 
while the sentimental delight with 
which I follow Miss Wilkins’s bestowal 
of the daintily reared little beauty 
Lucina upon the shoemaker Jerome 
arises in no small degree from the very 
inequality of their stations in life. 
From ** The Democracy of Fiction.” By Annie 
Steger Winston. 





From The Review of Reviews. 
COMMODORE WATSON. 


Speculation in advance concerning a 
campaign so unprecendented in our 
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naval annals is hardly profitable. Its 
success or failure will depend chiefly 
upon the commander of the Eastern 
squadron, and for that office Commo- 
dore John Crittenden Watson has been 
selected. No man in the navy has ever 
been intrusted with a more difficult 
and more delicate task; no one in it has 
ever been confronted with similar 
problems or ever been called upon to 
take action which will not only make 
precedents for all time, but which is 
fraught with the most important bear- 
ing upon the history of the country and 
the future peace of the world. And no 
man wearing the uniform of the United 
States is better suited to meet these 
great responsibilities than he whom his 
own sailors have affectionately called 
“Able Seaman Johnny.” 

When Jack gives his officers nick- 
names they are generally pretty well 
apt to be deserved, and when they are 
of an agreeable character (they are 
not invariably so) they are generally 
looked upon as one of the most genuine 
compliments that can be paid. Wat- 
son earned his title fairly, because he 
is an able seaman literally, and that be- 
cause to be so is his ideal. Next to his 
religious belief—and here he is rug- 
gedly strong—is his conviction that the 
aim and object of everybody serving in 
Uncle Sam’s navy should be to attain 
perfection as an “all-round sailor man.” 
He appreciates specialists who devote 
their lives to gunnery, or armor plate, 
or compass corrections, but they are 
to him littl more than _ stunted 
growths. They do not flourish to the 
full perfection which a man who 
knows all sides of a sailor warrior’s 
business ought, in his opinion, to at- 
tain. 

He does not preach. On the con- 
trary, he thinks quick, deliberates 
while he is thinking, comes to a conclu- 
sion, and then acts; and when he has 
acted there is no doubt whatever that 
he knew exactly what he was about 
and has done it in the best possible 
way. That is what his comrades say 
of him. While he sees and thinks 
straight, reasons simply, and follows 
his best judgment, he may take un- 
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usual routes in achieving his purposes 
—probably will—but they end in ac- 
complishment. People who have 
served under him as captain of the 
ship seem to have had many experi- 
ences in proof of this. But there is a 
better description yet possible of him, 
and that is, in his habits of thought, 
course of action, opinions—everything— 
he is as near a replica of Admiral 
David G. Farragut as one person 
wholly unrelated can be of another. 

How could it be otherwise than that 
a boy, coming at the most impression- 
able period of his life under the in- 
fluence of a man as strong, as indi- 
vidual, as dominant as Farragut was, 
revering his chief as a hero and being 
in turn loved by him with an affection 
rivaling that borne to his own son, 
should bear an indelible impress con- 
trolling his whole existence? This was 
the formative period of Watson’s char- 
acter. He entered the Naval Academy 
from Kentucky in 1856. In 1862 he 
held the rank of master—the present 
lieutenant, junior grade—on board the 
“Hartford.” He was then barely 
twenty years of age, and from that 
time until the war ended his place was 
directly beside the admiral. It was 
Watson at the forward rifle who first 
opened fire at Port Hudson; Watson 
who volunteered to capture the block- 
ade-runner which ran ashore under the 
guns of Fort Morgan before the battle 
of Mobile. He had been ill, and Farra- 
gut, writing to his son, says: “Watson 
is well again. I would not advise him 
to go home for the world; it would 
break his heart.” ; 

The cutting-out expedition succeeded, 
but Farragut writes: “It was an anx- 
ious night for me, for I am almost as 
fond of Watson as yourself.” 

When the time came to search for the 
torpedoes ‘in Mobile Bay it was Watson 
who went by night in an open boat and 
located them. And during the great 
fight Watson, then flag-lieutenant, 
stood beside the admiral, and when he 
stepped into the mizzen rigging the 
better to see over the smoke, Watson 
himself “I secured him with a 
rope’s end, having first remonstrated 
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with him and begged him not to stand 
in so exposed a place, as he was only 
a few feet from and above the deck of 
the ram (the “Tennessee”), which 
scraped her whole length along that 
side of the ‘Hartford.’ ” 

It was Watson who was sent to Fort 
Morgan with the summons to sur- 
render, and it was Watson of whom in 
his dispatch reporting the great victory 
Farragut said: “During the action he 
Was on the poop attending to the sig- 
nals, and performed his duties, as 
might be expected, thoroughly. He is 
a scion worthy of the noble stock he 
sprang from, and I commend him to 
your attention.” 

In person Watson is of medium 
height, slim, wiry and nervous, al- 
though in this last respect his appear- 
ance belies him, for his tendency is 
toward deliberate coolness. He has a 
stern sense of military duty, and in his 
ship or squadron discipline is sure to 
be maintained with even-handed jus- 
tice. He is strongly religious, and 
when captain of the “San Francisco” 


officiated regularly as his own chap- 


lain, conducting the services and even 
singing the hymns himself when his 
congregation, whose church experi- 
ences had been hardly as extensive as 
his own, had forgotten the words—if 
they ever knew them. But Jacky al- 
Ways stands by the skipper, and we 
may be perfectly sure that when that 
officer saw fit to sing, Jacky would 
come in with the chorus in thundering 
volume, regardless of either tune or 
words, but under the profound convic- 
tion that it was his duty to “see the 
old man through” on this as on every 
other occasion. 

From “ Our Eastern Squadron and Its Commo- 
dore.” By Park Benjamin. 





From The Forum. 
OLD FAVORITES AND NEW. 

When Mr. Howells aroused the rage 
of the British lion by his innocent sug- 
gestion that the art of fiction is a finer 
art nowadays than it had been in 
Thackeray's time, he was in fact guilty 
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of an obvious commonplace. Guy de 
Maupassant may or may not be a better 
shot than Honoré de Balzac; but there 
is no doubt as to the superiority of the 
younger writer’s rifle. So Thackeray 
himself had a better gun than Scott; 
and Scott could have had a better gun 
than Fielding,-:although for some rea- 
son he apparently preferred the old- 
fashioned bow of yew with its cloth- 
yard arrow. No wonder is it, therefore, 
that some readers of to-day, accus- 
tomed to the feats of long-range marks- 
manship made possible by the latest 
weapons of precision, are often impa- 
tient at the results of the target-prac- 
tice of our ancestors. 

Scott declared that few have read 
“Gil Blas” “without remembering, as 
one of the most delightful occupations 
of their life, the time which they first 
employed in its perusal;” and he goes 
further, and suggests that “if there is 
anything like truth in Gray’s opinion, 
that to lie upon a couch and read new 
novels was no bad idea of Paradise, 
how would that beatitude be enhanced, 


could human genius afford us another 


‘Gil Blas!” Thackeray asserted that 
“the novel of ‘Humphrey Clinker’ is, I 
do think, the most laughable story that 
has been written since the goodly art 
of novel-writing began.” Coleridge 
maintained that the three finest plots 
in the whole history of literature were 
to be found in the “Q2dipus” of Sopho- 
cles, the “Alchemist” of Ben Jonson 
and the “Tom Jones” of Fielding. 

Scott and Thackeray and Coleridge 
are critics whose equipment and in- 
sight and disinterestedness every lover 
of literature must respect. But Cole- 
ridge died before the modern novel had 
reached its full development; and, if he 
overpraised the plot of “Tom Jones,” it 
was, perhaps, because he could not 
foresee the “Scarlet Letter” or 
“Smoke.” No doubt Thackeray rel- 
ished the eighteenth century exceed- 
ingly; but when he singled out “Hum- 
phrey Clinker” as a masterpiece of 
laughter-making, he could have had no 
premonition of “Tom Sawyer” and of 
“Tartarin in the Alps.” And in like 
manner Scott’s eulogy of “Gil Blas” 
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falls on deaf ears now that it is ad- 
dressed to those who have feasted 
their eyes on the far more varied 
panorama provided in the Waverley 
novels. 

Much of our veneration for the clas- 
sics is a sham, due in a measure to our 
sheep-like unwillingness to think for 
ourselves. “Follow my leader” is the 
game most of us play when we are 
called upon to declare our preferences. 
We put “Tom Jones,” for example, into 
our lists of the “Hundred Best Books” 
—lists, for the most part, as fatuous as 
they are absurd; but if we were hon- 
est with ourselves, as I suppose we 
should be if the choice were actual, 
very few of us would pack “Tom 
Jones” in the chest we express to the 
mythical Desolate Island. There is no 
doubt that “Tom Jones” is a great 
novel, one of the greatest in our lan- 
guage, and perhaps one of the greatest 
in the modern literature of any country. 
It has form and substance; it is ad- 
mirably planned and beautifully writ- 
ten; it abounds in humor and in irony 
and in knowledge of human nature; it 
is peopled by a company of living men 
and women, each of them firm on his or 
her feet; it reveals to us a most manly 
character, the character of Henry 
Fielding himself—sturdy, honest and 
sincere, clear-eyed and plain-spoken. 
The book is eternal in its verity and 
therefore in its interest; but it has the 
remote morality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the hardness of tone of that 
unlovely era; it belongs to an earlier 
stage in the development of fiction; it 
demands for its full enjoyment a cer- 
tain measure of culture in its readers; 
and, therefore, it is becoming year by 
year more and more a novel for the few, 
and less and less a novel for the many. 

As with “Tom Jones,” so with “Don 
Quixote’—a greater book, making a 
wider appeal, and not bounded by the 
horizon of a single century. The 
merits of “Don Quixote” are great be- 
yond dispute; but are they such as can 
be appreciated by that impossible 
entity, the Average Reader? 

From “ New Trials for Old Favorites.” By 

Prof. Brander Matthews. 
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A CHAT WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 

I had been reading Bourget’s “Outre 
Mer” where, along with democracy 
and science, the sentiment of race, of 
nationality, is spoken of as one of the 
great dangers of modern civilization. 
I remarked to Mr. Gladstone that this 
feeling of nationality is sometimes 
thought to have been galled into ac- 
tivity by Louis Napoleon, who, in fact, 
raised the cry, “Italy for the Italians.” 
Mr. Gladstone shook his head, and 
said that he was inclined to think that 
this sentiment was one of the legacies 
that ‘we owe to the French Revolution, 
which certainly maintained the prin- 
ciple of “France for the French.” He, 
however, acknowledged that this 
legacy of the Revolution was a long 
time in coming into active operation. 

7. “Do you not think that the greaf 
armaments on the Continent are the 
indirect results of the improvement in 
the art of war?” 

G. (smiling). “I am amused at your 


patriotic reservation. Why do you say. 


‘on the Continent?” It might be con- 
tended that the sum of money spent 
on the army ard navy in England is, 
as compared with the population, equal 
to that spent in foreign countries. In 
England, of course, more is expended 
on the navy: and the sums spent on 
the building of ships must be taken 
into account.” 

I then reverted to my original point, 
and asked whether the improvements 
in the art of war do not oblige ad- 
jacent countries to keep their forces in 
readiness against each other. In 
former times, a country whose forces 
were not so kept was, no doubt, at a 
disadvantage at the beginning of a 
campaign. But in those times the dis- 
advantage was of a kind which gener- 
ally admitted of being afterwards 
remedied. In the wars of the present 
day, on the other hand, the conse- 
quences of the delay would probably 
be fatal. Mr. Gladstone agreed that 
there was probably a good deal in this 
explanation; but he added that, not 
being a military man, he was not pre- 


pared to say whether other causes may 
not have been at work. I remembered 
that Bourget fears that perils may be 
in store for America from the exotic 
element, that is to say, from the great 
and increasing numbers of German 
and other immigrants who are not 
bound to America by any patriotic tie, 
and who in many instances are Social- 
ists, if not Anarchists: did Mr. Glad- 
stone think that there is any risk of 
disruption of the Union? 

G. “I think none whatever. At the 
time of the American Civil War, the 
Union was subjected to a tremendous 
strain. There was a threefold antago- 
nism: there was the opposition between 
the interests of some individual States 
and ‘that of the Federation; between 
emancipation and slavery; and be- 
tween Free Trade and Protection. 
Over these three dangers the Union 
triumphed: and I can see no dangers 
of equal magnitude to which it is now 
exposed.” 

I went on to speak of the Venezuelan 
dispute; and I remarked that an 
American politician, at onee very dis- 
tinguished and very friendly to Eng- 
land, had lately said, in a private let- 
ter, that this dispute seemed to him 
merely a symptom of a widespread 
animosity felt towards England in the 
States. 

G. “I very much fear that it is so. 
And unfortunately this is not all. We 
seem to be unpopular all over the world. 
Then French dislike us. The Dutch 
hate us, asd naturally. The Germans 
showed what their feelings were by 
the way in which they seconded the 
monstrous and preposterous demand 
of their emperor. Now, ‘when an indi- 
vidual is disliked by all his neighbors, 
one naturally asks whether he has not 
done something to deserve his unpopu- 
larity. And, in the same way, I can- 
not help wondering whether, when 
England is so much disliked, it may 
not be to a great extent her own fault. 
Have you remarked that England has 
several times, of late years, submitted 
an international dispute to arbitration, 
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and that the decision has generally 
been against her? This is to me a 
very unpleasant subject of reflection. 
The English are a very strange people. 
They have very great qualities; but 
also they have great faults.” 

He made a further comment on the 
German emperor, which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. Suffice it to say that it 
was abundantly clear that he would 
have bestowed on his Majesty the 
Sophoclean benediction: “O child, 
may’st thou be more fortunate than 
thy father, but in other respects be 
like bim!”’ 

As he was dilating on the unpopu- 
larity of the English, a thought passed 
through mymind resembling one which 
I have since come across in a letter of 
Jowett’s: “I do not think Europe has 
any deep hatred of us: only a petty 
jealousy of our sleek, well-fed appear- 
ance, and satisfaction with ourselves.” 
But, without embarking on this wide 
question, I asked Mr. Gladstone 
whether he meant that the typical En- 
glishman is apt to flaunt the “Civis 
Britannicus Sum’ in the presence of 
foreigners, and to walk about the Con- 
tinent (in the manner alleged against 
him) as if, wherever he was, the whole 
place belonged to him. 

G. “Yes. That is what I 
The English are arrogant.” 

T. “But is not the narrow insularity 
of John Bull gradually broadening as 
he sees more of his neighbors?” 

G. “I trust that it is; but your polit- 
ical friends are doing all that they 
can to arrest the improvement.” 

T. “Who are my political friends? 
Living abroad as I do, I try to keep 
outside politics, though no doubt I am 
biassed by my Conservative education 
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and traditions.” 

G. (smiling). “I remember your once 
ealling yourself a Whig: and I know 
by experience that nowadays men who 
-all themselves Whigs are nearly al- 


Ways supporters of the Salisbury 
government. Good by. God bless 
you.” 

From “Talks with Mr. Gladstone.”” By Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache Longmans, Green & 


Co, Publishers. 
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IN THE ITALIAN MANNER. 


“Mistra and Madame Wick, they 
have not, I hope, the indisposition?”’ 

“Well, I'm afraid they have, count— 
something like that. They said I was 
to ask you to excuse them. You see 
they’ve been sight-seeing the whole 
morning, and that’s something that 
can’t be done by halves in your city. 
The stranger has to put his whole soul 
into it, hasn’t he?’ 

“Ah, the whole soul! It is too fatigu- 
ing,” Count Filgiatti assented. He 
glanced at me uncertainly, and rose. 
“Kindly may I ask that you give my 
and 


deepest afflictions to Mistra 
Madame Wick for their health?” 
“Ob,” I said, “if you must! But I’m 


here, you know.” I put no hauteur 
into my tone, because I saw it was a 
misunderstanding. 

He still hesitated and I remembered 
that the Filgiatti intelligence probabiy 
dated from the Middles Ages, and had 
under gone very little alteration since. 
“You have made such a short visit,” I 
said. “I must be a very bad substitute 
for momma and poppa.” 

A flash of comprehension illuminated 
my Visitor's countenance. “I pray 
that you do not think such a wrong 


thing,” he said impulsively. “If it is 
permitted, I again sit down.” 
“Do,” said I, and he did. Anything 


else would have seemed perfectly un- 
reasonable, and yet for the moment he 
twisted his moustache, apparently in 
the most foolish embarrassment. To 
put him at his ease, I told him how 
lovely I thought the fountains. 
“That’s one of your most ideal connec- 
tions ‘with ancient history, don’t you 


think?’ I said. “The fact that those 
old aqueducts of yours have been 
bringing down the water to sparkle 
and ripple in Roman streets ever 
since.” 

“Idealissimo! And the Trevi of 


Sernini—I hope you threw the soldi. 


so that you must come back to Rome! 
“Weweren't quite sure which it was,” 
I responded, “so poppa threw soldi into 
all of them, to 
bad to 


Some- 
three 


certain. 
two or 


make 


times he make 
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shots,” and I could not help smiling at 
the recollection. 

“Ah, the profusion!” 

“I don’t suppose they came to a quar- 
ter of a dollar, count. It is the cheap- 
est of your amusements.” 

The count reflected for a moment. 

“Then you wish to return to Rome,” 
he said softly; “you take interest 
here?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “I’m not a bar- 
barian. I’m from Illinois.” 

“Then why do you go away?” 

“Our time is so limited.” 

“Ah, Mees Wick, you have all of 
your life.” The Italians certainly have 
exquisite voices. 

“That is true,” I said thoughtfully. 

“Many young American ladies now 
live always in Italy,” pursued Count 
Filgiatti. 

“Is that so?’ I replied pleasantly. 
“They are domiciled here with their 
parents?” 


“Y—yes. Sometimes it is like that. 


And sometimes——” 
“Sometimes they are working in the 
A delightful life it 


studios. I know. 
must be.” 

The count looked at the carpet. “Ah, 
signorina, you misunderstand my poor 
English,” he said; “she means quite 
different.” 

It was not coquetry which induced 
me to cast down my eyes. 

“The American young lady will some- 
times contract alliance.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, And if it is a good arrangi- 
mento it is always quite, quite happy.” 

“We are said,” I observed thought- 
fully, “to be able, as a people, to ac- 
commodate ourselves to circum- 
stances.” 

“You approve this idea! 
you are so amiable, it is heavenly.” 

“I see no objection to it,”’ I said. 
is entirely a matter of taste.” 

“And the American ladies have much 
taste,” observed Count Filgiatti 
blandly. 

“TJ am afraid it isn’t infallible,” I 
said, “but it is charming to hear it ap- 
proved.” 

“The American lady comes in Italy. 


Signorina, 


“Tt 
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She is young, beautiful, with a grace— 
ah! And perhaps there is a little in- 
come—a few dollar—but we do not 
speak of that—it is a trifle, only to 
make possible the arrangimento.” 

“I see,” I said. 

“The American lady is so perceiving 
—it is also a charm. The Italian gen- 
tleman has a dignity of his. He is per- 
haps from a family a little old. It is 
nothing—the matter is of the heart— 
but it makes possible the arrangi- 
mento.” 

“I have heard of such things before,” 
I said, “in the newspapers. It is most 
amusing to hear them corroborated on 
the spot. But that is one of the 
charms of travel, Count Filgiatti.” 

The count hesitated and a shade of 
indecision crossed his swarthy little 
features. Then he added simply, “For 
me sbe has always been a vision, that 
American lady. It is for this that I 
study the English. I have thought, 
‘When I meet one of those charming 
so Americans, I will do my possible.’” 

I could not help thinking of that 
family of eleven amd the father with 
the saints. It was pathetic to feel 
one’s self a realized vision without any 
capacity for beneficence—worse in 
some respects than being obliged to be 
unkind to hopes with no financial 
basis. It made one feel somehow so 
mercenary. But before I could think 
of anything to say—it was such a diffi- 
cult juncture—the count went on. 

“But in the Italian idea it is better 
first one thing to know—the agreement 
of the American signorina. If she 
will not, the Italian nobleman is too 
much disgrace. It is not good to 
offer the name and the title if the lady 
say No, I do not want—take that poor 
thing away.” 

How artless it was! Yet my sym- 
pathy ebbed immediately. Not my 
curiosity, however. Perhaps at this or 
an earlier point I should have gone 
blushing away and forever pondered 
in secret the problem of Count Fil- 
giatti’s intentions. I confess that it 
didn’t even occur to me—it was such a 
little count and so far beyond the 
range of my emotions. Instead, I 
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smiled in a non-committal way and 
said that Count Filgiatti’s prudence 
was most unique. 

“With a friend to previously discover 
then it is easy. But perhaps the lady 
will have no friends in Italy.” 

“You would have to be prepared for 
that,” I said. “Certainly.” 

“Also she perhaps go quickly away. 
The Americans are so instantaneous. 
Maybe my vision fade like—like any- 
thing.” 

“In a perspective of 
pons,” I suggested. 

For a moment there was silence, 
through which we could hear the 
scrubbing-brush of the chambermaid 
on the marble hall of the first floor. It 
seemed a final note of desolation. 

“If I must speak of myself, believe 
me it is not a nobody the Count Fil- 
giatti,” he went on at last. “Two car- 
dinals I have had in my family and 
one of them is second cousin to the 
pope.” 

“Fancy the pope’s having relations!” 
I said, “but I suppose there is nothing 
to prevent it.” 

“Nothing at all. In my family I 
have had many ambassadors, but that 
was a little formerly. Once a Fil- 
giatti married with a Medici—but these 
things are better for Mistra and Ma- 
dame Wick to inquire.” 

“Poppa is very much interested in 
antiquities, but I’m afraid there will 
hardly be time, Count Filgiatti.” 

“Listen, I will say all! Always they 
have been much too large, the families 
Filgiatti. So now perhaps we are a 
little reduce. But there is still some- 
things—ah—signorina—can you pardon 
that I speak these things, but the time 
is so small—there is fifteen hundred 
lire yearly revenue to my pocket.” 

“About three hundred dollars,” I ob- 
served sympathetically. Count Fil- 
giatti nodded with the smile of a con- 
scious capitalist. “Then of course,” I 
said, “you wor’t marry for money.” 
I'm afraid this was a little unkind, but 
I was quite suze the count would per- 
ceive no irony, and said it for my own 
amusement. 

“Jamais! 


tourists’ cou- 


In Italy you will find that 
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never! The Italian gives always the 
heart before—before——” 

“The arrangimento,” I suggested 
softly. 


“Indeed, yes. There is also the seat 
of the family.” 

“The seat of the family,” I repeated. 
“Ob—the family seat. Of course, being 
a count, you have a castle. They al- 
Ways go together. I had forgotten.” 

“A castle I cannot say, but for the 
country it is very well. It is not 
amusing there, in Tuscany. It is a 
little out of repairs. Twice a year I go 
to see my mother and all those brothers 
and sisters—it is enough. And the 
countess, my mother, has said to me 
two hundred times, ‘Marry with an 
Americaine, Nicco—it is my command.’ 
‘Nicco,’ she calls me—it is what you 
call jackname.” 

The count smiled deprecatingly, and 
looked at me ‘with a great deal of sen- 
timent, twisting his mustache. An- 
other pause ensued. It’s all very well 
to say I should have dismissed him 
long before this, but I should like to 
know on what grounds? 

“I wish very much to write my 
mother that I have found the Ameri- 
ean lady for a new Countess Filgiatti,”’ 
he said at last with emotion. 

“Well,” I said awkwardly, “I hope 
you will find her.” 

“Ah, Mees Wick,” exclaimed the 
count recklessly. “you are that Ameri- 
ean lady. When I saw you in the rail- 
way I said, ‘It is my vision!’ At once 
I desired to embrace the papa. And 
he was not cold with me—he told me 
of the soda. I had courage, I had 
hope. At first when I see you to-day I 
am a little derange. In the Italian 
way I speak first with the papa. Then 
came a little thought in my heart—no, 
it is propitious! In America the 
daughter maka always her own ar- 
rangimento. So I am spoken.” 

At this I rose immediately. I would 
not have it on my conscieace that I 
toyed with the matrimonial proposition 
of even an Italian count. 

“I think I understand you, Count 
Vilgiatti,” I said. There is something 
about the most insignificant proposal 
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that makes one blush in a perfectly ab- 
surd ‘way. I have never been able to 
get over it. “And I fear I must bring 
this interview to a close. I as 

“Ah, it is too embarrassing for you! 
It is experience very new, very 
strange.” 

“No,” I said, regaining my composure, 
“not at all. But the fact is, Count 
Filgiatti, the transaction your propose 
doesn’t appeal to me. It is too busi- 
ness-like to be sentimental, and too 
sentimental to be business-like. I'm 
sorry to seem disobliging, but I really 
couldn’t make up my mind to marry a 
gentleman for his ancestors who are 
dead, even if he were willing to marry 
me for my income which may disap- 
pear. Poppa is very speculative. But 
I know there’s a certain percentage of 
Americans who think a count with a 
family seat is about the only thing 


worth bringing away from Europe, 


now that we manufacture so much for 
ourselves, and if I meet any of them 
I'll bear you in mind.” 

“Upon my word!” 


It was Mrs. Portheris, in the door- 
way behind us, just arrived from 
Siena. é 
From “A Voyage of Consolation.” By Mrs. Eve- 

rard Cotes. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 





A BROAD VIEW OF ART. 

Art is not a pleasure, a solace or an 
amusement: artis a great matter. Art 
is an organ of human life, transmitting 
man’s reasonable perception into feel- 
ing. In our age the common religious 
perception if men is the consciouspess 
of the brotherhood of man—we know 
that the well-being of man lies in union 
with his fellow-men. True science 
should indicate the various methods of 
applying this consciousness to life. 
Art should transform this perception 
into feeling. 

The task of art is enormous. 
Through the influence of real art, aided 
by guided by religion, that 
peaceful co-operation of man which is 
now obtained by external means—by 
1007 


science, 
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our law-courts, police, charitable insti- 
tutions, factory inspection, etc.—should 
be obtained by man’s free and joyous 
activity. Art should cause violence to 
be set aside. 

And it is only art that can accomplish 
this. 

All that now, independently of the 
fear of violence and punishment, 
makes the social life of man possible 
(and already this is an enormous part 
of the order of our lives)—all this bas 
been brought about by art. If by art 
it has been inculcated how people 
should treat religious objects, their 
parents, their children, their wives, 
their relations, strangers, foreigners; 
how to conduct themselves to their 
elders, their superiors, to those who 
suffer, to their enemies, and to ani- 
mals; and if this has been obeyed 
through generations by millions of peo- 
ple, not only unenforced by any vio- 
lence, but so that the force of such cus- 
toms can be shaken in no way but by 
means of art: then, by the same art, 
other customs, more in accord with the 
religious perception of our time, may be 
evoked. If art has been able to convey 
the sentiment of reverence for images. 
for the eucharist and for the king’s per- 
son; of shame at betraying a comrade. 
devotion to a flag, the necessity of re 
venge for an insult, the need to sacrifice 
one’s labor for the erection and adorn- 
ment of churches, the duty of defend- 
ing one’s honor or the glory of one’s 
native land—then that same art can 
also evoke reverence for the dignity of 
every man and for the life of every 
animal; can make men ashamed of 
luxury, of violence, of revenge, or of 
using for their pleasure that of which 
others are in need; can compel people 
freely, gladly, and without noticing it, 
to sacrifice themselves in the service 
of man. 

The task for art to accomplish is to 
make that feeling of brotherhood and 
love of one’s neighbor, now attained 
only by the best members of the so- 
ciety, the customary feeling and the in- 
stinct in all men. By evoking, under 
imaginary conditions, the feeling of 
brotherhood and love, religious art will 
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train men to experience those same 
feelings under similar circumstances in 
actual life; it will lay in the souls of 
men the rails along which the actions 
of those whom art thus educates will 
naturally pass. And universal art, by 
uniting the most different people in one 
common feeling, by destroying separa- 
tion, will educate people to union, will 
show them, not by reason but by life 
itself, the joy of universal union reach- 
ing beyond the bounds set by life. 

The destiny of art in our time is to 
transmit from the realm of reason to 
the realm of feeling the truth that well- 
being for men consists in being united 
together, and to set up, in place of the 
existing reign of force, that kingdom 
of God, i.e., of love, which we all recog- 
nize to be the highest aim of human 
life. 

Possibly, in the future, science may 
reveal to art yet newer and higher 
ideals, which art may realize; but, in 
our time, the destiny of art is clear and 


definite. The task for Christian art is 
to establish brotherly union among 
men. 


From ‘What is Art?” 
Translated by Aylmer Maude. 
Crowell & Co., Publishers. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Thomas Y. 





A SEA MYSTERY. 

What made my breath come hard 
and my heart take to pumping—as I 
stood looking up the tall side of the 
“City of Boston,” being certain that | 
never had come down it and so must 
be off my course entirely—was my con- 
viction that in this forest of the 
ocean, if I may call it so, there were 
no signs which ‘would help me to find 
my way. All around me was the same 
wild, hopeless confusion of broken 
wrecks jammed tight together, or only 
a little separated by narrow spaces 
thick-grown with weed: and every- 
where overhanging it heavily, growing 
denser the deeper that I got into the 
tangle, was the haze that made it more 
confusing still. And under the haze— 


and because of it. I suppose—was a 
soft, languorous warmth that seemed 
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to steal my strength away and a good 
deal of my courage too. 
But I knew that to give way to the 


feeling of dull fright, having some- 
how a touch of awe in it, that was 


creeping over me, would be to put my- 
self into a panic; and that once my 
wits fairly were addled, my chance of 


getting back to the “Hurst Castle” 
again would be pretty much gone. 


And to get back to her seemed to me 
the only way of keeping my heart up 
and of keeping myself alive. She was 
the one ship, in all that great dismal 
fleet, aboard of which I could be sure 
that nothing horrible had happened, 
and in which I could be certain that 
no loathsome sights were to be come 
upon suddenly in shadowy nooks and 
corners to which dying men had crept 
in their extremity—trying, since none 
ever would bury them, to hide away a 
little their own bodies against the 
time when death should be upon them 
and corruption should begin. 

For a little while, as in my first turn- 
about, I found my way backward with- 
out much difficulty—though again the 
different look that the ships had as I 
returned across them pulled me up from 
time to time ‘with doubts about them; 
and then, just as before, I came to a 
place where more than one line of ad- 
vance was open to me and there went 
wrong—as I knew a little later by find- 
ing myself aboard a vessel so strange 


in her appearance that my first 
glimpse over her deck satisfied me 


that I saw her then for the first time. 
This craft was an _ old-fashioned 
sloop-of-war, ¢arrying eighteen guns, 
and that she had perished in action 
was as evident as that her death-battle 
had been fought a long while back in 
the past. The mauling that she had 
received had made an utter wreck of 
her—her masts being shot away and 
hanging by the board, most of her bul- 
warks being splintered, and her whole 
stern torn open as though a crashing 
broadside had been poured into her 
at short range. Moreover, nearly all 
her guns had been dismounted, and 
two of them had burst in firing—as the 
shattered gun-carriages showed. 

















But what most strongly proved the 
fierceness of her last action, and the 
length of time that had passed since 
she fought it, were the scores of skele- 
tons lying about her deck—a few with 
bits of clothing hanging fast to them, 
but most of them clean, fleshless 
naked bones. Just as they had fallen, 
there they lay: with legs or arms or 
ribs splintered or carried off by the 
shot which had struck them, or with 
bullet-holes clean through their skulls. 
But the sight of them, while it put a 
sort of awe upon me, did not horrify 
me; because time had done its cleans- 


ing work with them and they were 
pure. 
Indeed, my imagination was taken 


such fast hold of by coming upon this 
thrilling wreck of ancient sea-battle, 
fought out fiercely to a finish genera- 
tions before ever I was born, that for 
a little while I forgot my own troubles 
entirely; and so got over the shock 
wkich my first sight of the riddled 
sloop and her dead crew had given me 
by proving that again I had lost my 
way. And my longing to know all that 
I could find out about it—backed by 
the certainty that I should not come 
upon anything below that would revolt 


me—led me to go searching in the 
shattered cabin for some clue to the 


ship’s name and nationality, and to the 
eause in which her death-fight had 
been fought. 

The question of nationality was de- 
cided the moment that I set my foot 
within the cabin doorway—there being 
a good deal of light there, coming in 
through the broken stern—by my see- 
ing stretched over a standing bed-place 
in a state-room to starboard an Ameri- 
ean flag; and the flag, taken together 
with the ancient build of the sloop, also 
settled the fact pretty clearly that the 
action which had finished her must 
have been fought with an English ves- 
sel in the War of 1812. 


Under the flag I could make out 
faintly the lines of a human figure, 
and I knew that one of the sloop’s 


officers—most likely her commander, 
from the respect shown to him by cov- 
ering him with the colors—must be 
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lying there, just as his men had placed 
him to wait for a sea-burial until the 
fighting should come to an end. And 
that he had remained there was proof 
that not a man in the sloop’s company 
but had been killed outright in the fight 
or had got his death-wound in it; and 
also of the fact that in a way the fight 
had been a victory—since it was evi- 
dent that the enemy had not taken 
possession, and therefore must have 
been beaten off. 

But the whole matter was settled 
clearly by my finding the sloop’s log- 
book lying open on the cabin-table, just 
as it had lain there, and had entries 
made in it, while the action was 
going on. And a very strange thrill 
ran through me as I read on the 
mouldy page in brown, faint letters the 
date, “October 5, 1814,” and across the 
page-head, in bigger brown, faint let- 
ters: “U. S. Sloop-of-War ‘Wasp; ” and 
so knew that I was aboard of that 
stinging little war-sloop—whereof the 
record is a bright legend, and the fate 
a mystery, of our navy—which in less 


than three months’ time successively 
fought and whipped three English 


, 


war-vessels—the ship “Reindeer” and 
the brigs “Avon” and “Atalanta,” all 
of them bigger than herself—and then, 
being last sighted in September, 1814, 
not far from the Azores, vanished with 
all her crew and officers from off the 
ocean and never was seen nor heard of 
again. 

There before me in the mouldy log- 


book was tne record of her last 
action—and in gallantry it led the 
three others which have made her 
fame. 


The entries began at 7.20 A. M. with: 
“A strange sail in sight on the weather 
bow:” at 7.45 followed: “The strange 
brig bearing down on us. Looks En- 
glish;” and at 8.10: “The strange brig 
has shown English colors.” Then 
came maneuvering for position, cover- 
ing more than an hour, and the beating 
to general quarters; and after that the 
short entries ran on quickly—in such 
rough and ready writing as might be 
expected of a man dashing in for a 
moment to make them, and then dash- 
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ing out again to where the fighting 
was going on: 

“9.20 A. M. Engaged the enemy 
with our starboard battery, hulling 
him severely. 

“9.24. Our foremast by the board. 

“9.28. The enemy’s broadside in our 
stern. Great havoc. 

“9.35. The wreck of the foremast 
cleared, giving us steerage way. 

“9.40. Our hulling fire telling. The 
enemy’s battery fire slacking. His 
musketry fire very hot and galling. 

“9.45. The enemy badly hulled. 
More than half of our crew now killed 
or disabled. 

“9.52. Our main-mast by the board 
and our mizzen badly wounded. Ac- 
tion again very severe. Few of our 
men left. 

“9.56. Captain Blakeley killed and 
brought down. 

“10.01. Our mizzen down. The 
enemy’s fire slacking again. 

“10.10. The enemy sheering off. 
with the look of being sinking. 

“10.15. The enemy sinking. We 
cannot help him. Most of our men are 
dead. All of us living are badly hurt.” 


And there the entries came to an 
end. 

My breath came fast as I read that 
short record of as brave a fight as ever 
was fought on salt water: and when 
my reading was finished I gave a great 
sigh. It was a fit ending for the little 
“Wasp,” that death triumphant; and it 
was a fit ending to a fight between 
American and English sailors that 
they should hang at each other's 
throats, neither yielding. until they 
died that way—they being each of a 
nation unaccustomed to surrender. and 
both of the one race ‘which alone in 
modern times has held the sea. 

From “In the Sargasso Sea.”” By Thomas A. 

Janvier. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

Price $1.50. 





STILL WATERS. 
In its reflections, shadows, lights, 
colors, forms, there is nothing in na- 


ture superior to the clear mountain- 
lake. It has no sentiment, no feeling 
whatever, though we often speak of it 
as though it had; but there is no limit 
to. the emotion it can arouse in the 
breast of humanity. I am not privi- 
leged to speak of this at length, for I 
have set myself the task of writing 
about nature as it is, rather than about 
the romance it can create; yet no one 
can be insensible to that romance. 
The splendor of early morning on the 
lake, the fresh breeze, the waves 
dashed back by the bow of the canoe, 
the glitter ef myriad points of sunlight, 
the blue sky, the voyaging clouds, the 
sentinel mountains that stand like 
giants around the little basin, are all 
productive of impulsive feeling. Nor 
can any one be quite indifferent to the 
silence of those mountains at night, 
the slow rock of the lake waters, the 
shimmer of the stars, and the moon 
light weaving a pathway of splendor 
from shore to shore. Beautiful ia 
themselves, and for themselves, these 
features are not the less potent iu 
awakening thoughts of beauty in the 
mind of man. 

The sentiment is, of course, wholly 
of human origin; and that part of it 
which relates to the weal or woe of 
past humanity is not with us here in 
America. The legend and the story 
cling about European lakes and make 
them romantic: ours have only their 
natural beauty combined with a touch 
of untarnisbed freshness that belongs 
to an unworn world. But that ma- 
terial beauty is quite sufficient in it 
self. Without pride of place or breath 
of patriotism, the American may ven- 
ture to think that such ‘waters as Lake 
George are not out-ranked in beauty 
by any lake waters on the face of the 
globe. To be sure, the Swiss lakes 
come in and claim high place in any 
such comparison. The Lake of Lu- 
cerne has great charm as well as great 
beauty about it, though, perhaps, it is 
a little dwarfed and obscured by its 
high mountains; and surely the Italian 
lakes are exceptionally fair and lovely 
to look upon. The Irish and the Scotch 
lakes, too, are famed for their beauti- 




















ful borders and graceful forms. 
though in purity of lake color they 
cannot rival the waters of Geneva or 
Como. 

But, again, I come back to the query: 
What is so fair as Lake George? It 
has all the marks of natural beauty 
unblemished by cities and artificial 
growths. A sheet of clear water in a 
framing of green bills, dotted by many 
lovely islands and colored by as bright 
a sky as ever arched the earth, it 
seems to epitomize all lake loveliness, 
and to exemplify the luxuriant splen- 
dorof untrammelled nature. The breath 
of the wilderness is still there, though 
man has begun to tenant its shores in 
places. The wind that blows over it 
is pure, and those timbered heights 
above it are, as yet, comparatively un- 
trodden. Its beauties seem as bright 
as when the earth and the firmament 
and the sea were first created: and to- 
day, as for many centuries, a light 
seems to come out of the west at sun- 
set, tingeing the green-garmented 
shoulders of Black Mountain with a 
golden hue unknown to the Alps and 
the Pyrenees—a hue belonging to the 
primitive world, put on by nature for 
its own splendor and its own pleas- 
ure. 

A pond or a pool is often little more 
than a diminutive lake, filling a de- 
pression and produced by an embank- 
ment after the fashion of almost all 
still waters. It differs from a moun- 
tain-lake by usually having low-lying 
shores without tall timber or rocks, a 
sandy or muddy bottom, and perhaps 
flags, rushes and rough grasses grow- 
ing along its skallow margins. Almost 
every town has a local body of water 
of this description which answers to 
the adjective of “Silver.” “Blue,” 
“Fresh,” or “White.” .The sarcasm of 
the name is unconscious but not less 
biting, for the pond is generally a stag- 
nant, malarious little place. with the 
frog, the bull-head and the snake for 
occupants—its waters yellow and its 
shores green with scum and parasitical 
vegetation. Its principal charm lies 
in what it may reflect of light and 
color from the sky. 
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Quite different from this is the pond 
that lies away from civilization, hid- 
den, perhaps, in the depths of some 


forest where tall trees come close 
down to the shore and peer into the 


water, ‘where the vines and under- 
brush make an almost inaccessible 
bank, and where the brown water, 


lying over sunken trees and beds of 
leaves, makes a dark mirror for the 


sky. The silence, the solitude, the 
utter isolation of the woodland lake 
seem to give it interest. So, too, with 


the prairie pond, lying out on the tree- 
less plains in its fringe of wild rice— 
the spot where once the swan and the 
wild goose paused in their migratory 
flights, where once the buffalo came to 
wallow, and the Indian and his pony 
to drink. Birds and beasts and In- 
dians have about departed, but the 
prairie pond in its wild rice circlet 
still exists: at morning and evening 
the red of the sky, the pale yellow of 
the rice, the green of the flag. gleam 
upon its waters; and at night the moon 
and the stars are reflected from its 
shining surface. It seems about the 
only surviving feature of a nature that 


has rapidly passed away before the 
axe and the plough. It belonged to the 
Indians, and is asseciated with them. 


I can see them now, a band of fifty or 
more, bonneted and painted for war. 
dashing down a divide and plunging 
into that prairie pond to let their hard- 
ridden ponies drink. They pause for 
only a moment, the ponies pushing 
their noses deep under the water, and 
then, at a signal yell, they come rush- 
ing out of the pond, through the rice, 


through the tall prairie grass, and 
vanish like dusty spectres over the 
next divide. They come and go no 
more. The prairie grass has turned 
into a wheat field, and the prairie pond 
is the watering-place for herds of 
cattle. 


Almost any little pond or basin of 
water adds to the interest of the land- 
scape, however humble or even mean 
it may be intrinsically. It is always a 
bright surface and can reflect beautiful 
coloring and light, though it have 
itself. Even artificial 


neither in 
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waters, though they are usually dull 
and lifeless in body, are better than 
none at.all. The formal beauty of the 
landscape-gardener is about them, but 
taken in connection with houses, trees 
and skies, they may have a certain 
artistic charm. This charm is weil 
shown in the pleasure-lakes of various 
European estates, and particularly in 
the canals of Venice. The canals were 
originally the natural tide-ways be- 
tween islands, and when the city was 
built the mud-banks formed the foun- 
dations for the houses, and the canals 
themselves became the water-streets 
of to-day. Not a place in Europe can 
show such beautiful and picturesque 
compositions as Venice. The color, 
light and reflection of the city and its 
waters are world-famed. The Ducal 
Palace, St. Mark’s, the towers and 
domes and palaces that heave out of 
the blue-green tide, change their color 
fifty times a day with the changing of 
the sky; the swaying waters of the 
canals are tremulous with direct aud 
reflected light; and the ships, 
wharves and bridges splash the hori- 
zon-line with countless patches of 
orange, blue, red and yellow. And 
these are only the pronounced hues. 
From every broken wall and water- 
worn step, from post and stunted tree 
and marshy shore, are thrown off those 
indescribable tints that seem always 


sails, 


identified with decay. Everything 
about Venice seems to reek with 
color. It is the hectic flush of the 
dying. But how very beautiful it 
is! 


The canals of Holland are quite as 
artificial as those of Venice, but they 
are different in appearance. They 
have a more even surface, little or no 
motion, and are often foul in their 
stagnation. Nor has the local color of 
the water the life about it of the 
Venetian blue-green. It is dull, dark, 
often brownish in hue, and perhaps for 
that reason makes an excellent re- 
flector, throwing back the houses, the 
trees, the great white clouds and the 
blue sky with superb effect. Again, 


the Holland canal landscapes in their 
arrangement are not so varied as those 
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of Venice, and the waters of the back 
country are quite different from those 
in Amsterdam. The country canals, 
with their low banks and their rows of 
willows, the slow-moving boats with 
lazy sails, the ditched meadow-lands, 
the groups of cattle, the long-armed 
windmills, lend to a quiet pastoral 
effect and make Holland one of the 
most restful places in the world. It 
does not startle or oppress one like a 


mountainous country, but is ever 
quiet and peaceful, having about 
it the serenity of its smooth-faced 
waters. 

But these waters of Holland and 
Venice, with all their charm, have 


really little of nature about them; or, 
at the least, what there is of nature 
is so alloyed with the artificial that we 
think of them only in connection with 
humanity. After seeing them we in- 
stinctively hark back to the mountaipn- 
lake. It seems to lie so much nearer to 
nature’s heart. Its shores and islands. 
its water and sky, its lapping waves 
and fresh-blowing winds, are stimulat- 


ing, invigorating, strong with the 
strength of youth and instinct with 
life. Beautiful in repose, the moun- 


tain-lake is not without beauty when 
agitated. Even in storm, when the 
first heavy drops of rain spatter the 
smooth surface and the sweep of the 
wind may be seen in the ruffled water- 
line, when the waves are dashing and 
tossing on the island shores and the 
roar of the tempest can be heard along 
the sides of the wooded mountains, 
even then the mountain-lake is more 
beautiful than almost any other body 
of water in repose. After many sum- 
mers spent in Venice, I hope I am not 
insensible to its splendid sea-flooring, 
and all the crumbling glory that sags 
above it and is reflected in it, but as 
an example of nature’s beauties it is 
hardly admissible. The mountain-lake 
is nature—pure, simple, undefiled. No 
one can fail to admire and love it. It 
is one of nature’s brightest jewels set 
in her green girdle of hills. 
From “ Nature for Its Own Sake,” By John ©. 
Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers. Price $1.50 

















BEYOND THE TOPS OF TIME. 


How long it was I did not know, 


That I had waited, watched and feared. 


It seemed a thousand years ago 

The last pale lights had disappeared. 
I knew the piace was a narrow room 
Up. up beyond the reach of doom. 


Then came a light more red than flame— 
No sun-dawn, but the soul laid bare 
Of earth and sky and sea became 
A presence burning everywhere; 
And FI was glad my narrow room 
Was high above the reach of doom. 


Windows there were in either wall, 
Deep cleft, and set with radiant glass, 
Wherethrough I watched the mountains 
fall, 
The ages wither up and pass. 
1 knew their doom could never climb 
My tower beyond the tops of time. 


A sea of faces then | saw, 
Of men who had been, men long dead. 
Figured with dreams of joy and awe, 
The heavens unrolled in lambent red: 
While far below the faces cried— 
“Give us the dream for which we died!” 


Ever the woven shapes rolled by 

Above the faces hungering. 
With quiet and incurious eye 

I noted many a wondrous thing— 
Seas of clear glass, and singing streams, 
In that high pageantry of dreams; 


Cities of sard and chrysoprase 

Where choired hosannas never cease: 
Valhallas of celestial frays, 

And lotus pools of endless peace; 
But still the faces gaped and cried— 
“Give us the dream for which we died!” 


At length my quiet heart was stirred, 
Hearing them cry so long in vain. 
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But while 1 listened for a word 
That should translate them from their 
pain, 
I saw that here and there a face 
Shone, and was lifted from its place, 


And flashed into the moving dome 
An ecstasy of prismed fire. 

And then said I, “A soul has come 
To the deep zenith of desire!” 

But still I wondered if it knew 

The dream for which it died was true. 


I wondered—who shall say how long? 
(One heart-beat?—Thrice ten thousand 
years?) 
Till suddenly there was no throng 
Of faces to arraign the spheres— 
No more white faces there to cry 
To those great pageants of the sky. 


Then quietly I grew aware 
Of one who came with eyes of bliss 
And brow of calm and lips of prayer. 
Said I—“How wonderful is this! 
Where are the faces once that cried— 
‘Give us the dream for which we died? ’ 


The answer fell as soft as sleep 
“I am of those who, having cried 
So long in that tumultuous deep, 


Have won the dream for which we 
died.” 

And then said I—‘Which dream was 
true? 


For many were revealed to you!” 


He answered—“To the soul made wise, 
All true, all beautiful they seem. 

But the white peace that fills our eyes 
Outdoes desire, outreaches dream. 

For we are come into the place 

Where always we behold God's face.” 

From “‘New York Nocturnes and (Other Poems.” 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., Publishers. Price $1.00 
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